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OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, TraFaLcar- 
square.—At a General Aommbis of of the Royal festemicions, 
h of LE uly, SOLOM ALEXAND T, 


of Paintine: in the 3 tt 4 = 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, BR.A., 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, atid 
R squarE.—The ANTIQUE and PAINTING SCHOOLS and 
LIBRARY will. RE-OPEN on MONDAY NEXT, the 7th inst. 

J.P. KNIGHT, RA., Secretary. 


DOTAN ICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. — 
NOTICE © Coser py Tons of BRITISH SPECIMENS. 
The LIST « f DESIDERATA for 1854 may be obtained on 
2, lication G. E. DENNES, Secretary. 
"Si, Bedford-street, Strand, June 30, 1854. 


Ke S COLLEGE, LONDON. —Academical 
ear 1854-5.—The S CHOOL, including the Division of Clas- 
1 “ond the Division of Pee Instruction, will OPEN on 
FobSDAY. SEPTEMBER 19, 
ege—' tin, 3 1 po! Theological—2. The General 
yh on = nme | The Applied Sciences—4. The Medical 
5 ny] et The Civil Service Departments will Open in 
is Fora Wesabeans oon containing full information, apply to 
J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 
King’s College, London, July 22, 1854. 


OCIETY fr ie ENCOURAGEMENT of 
ARTS, MAN URES, and COMMERCE. —THE 
EDUCATIONAL atniatatiny "is open daily from Ten a.m. 
till Dusk, at St. Martin’s Hall, Long-acre. Admission, 6d. ; Cata- 


fhe fol following days and hours are appointed for Lectures during 
the ensu’ i— eyes onday, at 5, the Dean of Here- 
ford, at Gpinmon ca tht ngs a School tan Cc. ; ies Hon. 
illage L 
Aagust ath. mK at 8, Rev. W. itchell, “On Teaching Crys- 
tallography,’ L. August 9th, Wednesday, at 3. Mr. Chadwick, C.B.. 
“Points of the bag en Construction and Management of Schools,” 
L. August lth, Thursday, at 3, Ly Eoigneee, eo <) y Train- 
ing System of Education adapted fo: Tow: Jugen 
ith, Friday, at 5, Mr. W. Ellis (Champion: ill, A 
Economic Science,’ C. ; at 8, Mr. Her! Mackw. M. ck 
Inspector of Coal — On Science in the Mines. 


y order) P. LE NEVE FOSTER, 
Society’s oom Adelphi Secretary. 
August 4t! 











ye 





NIVERSITY OF 8ST. ANDREWS. — 

NOTICE IS B nang 5 | GIVEN, on the NEXT EXAMI- 
NATION for the D DOCTOR of MEDICINE will com- 
mence on WED. DNESDAY, “the 18th of OCTOB ER. 

Fellows and Members of the Royal Colleges of Surgeons of Eng- 
land, Edinburgh, and Dublin; of the Faculty of Physicians and 
Surgeons of Glasgow, and Licentiates of the London Apothecaries 
Cnnpany, are eligi’ ie for Examination. 

y letter, with Dr. 


Every Candideve vo 1 B tes icat 
Day, the Professor of ——y fourteen days Nhe the period of 
t hime to the Secretary for Regis- 








Examination, and to p 
tration, on or before the 17th 17th of Uctol 
By order of = Senatus Academicus, 


AMES M‘BEAN, A.M., Secretary. 
‘St Andrews, August 3, 1s9t 


rN IVERSITY of FRANCE—COLLEGE 

OF DIEPPE.—The College of Bicpne, Soe m its organization, 
occupies a high rank among establishments ae a similar class in 
rance, Prospectuses may ad of M ake & Co., 118, Fen- 
church-street, City. e terms ar er annum, without any 
extras whatever, washing being included. Pupils enter at any part 
of the year, and are only cha ble from the day of their arrival 
atthe Institution. There are thirty different Prof 





INDOWED SCHOOL for the SONS of GEN- 

TLEMEN of limited income exclusively.— Board, a separate 

Stationery, and Education inthe Classicaland Modern 

nguages, the Matheinatics and Natural Sciences, at Twenty-five 

Guineas the pence pa he 5m by the Parent or Guardian. Address, 
Head M Mr. Law, Bookseller, 131, Fleet-street, 


RIGHTON.—ED UCATION.—There are 
VACANCIES in a FIRST-CLASS ESTABLISH MENT, 
where only twelve Young Ladies are received. » - 
cious, healthily situate, close to the sea. 
ments are in every of a private A ay 





inclusive, ry ~-@ 
Marine-parade, Brig! 


EDICAL PUPIL.—A Married Puysicran, 
peactidine im the most beautiful and healthy suburb of 
London, ling to ve a PUPIL. The advantages offered 
are tL as, in poditice to the ordinar, ny opportunites for for 
panising Professional knowledge, a — 
rn een for the tue Degree of of 
the C lege of Surgeonsand 


prefe 
remem sa per = vila “board, &e. Zétsen, bo to 
M.D., care of B. B. O: —rey ing Board Be London. 


ERMAN, ITALIAN, AND FRENCH. _ 

DR. ALTSCHUL, Member of the Philological Society, 
London, Examiner to the Royal College KY Preceptors, gives 
Lessons in the above-mentioned Tanga and 


isses BERNC ~®, ll, Portiand-place, 








LTZERARY and SCIENTIFIC INSTITU- 
TIONS may = LECTURES on CHEMISTRY, Sa 


trated with ppmerous by applying to M 
Sait, 244, Blac ade ~ y ceees ” 


NCIENT EARLY FLEMISH PAINTING. 
—FOR SALE, cheaply, a very fine Painting of the above 
School, representing Four Scenes in the Life of Christ and the 
Virgin, upon pannel, 10 feet by 3 feet, colouring brilliant. It has 
beeu sent from the Country, and may be seen at Banrrum, Han- 
vey & Co.'s, Woollen-drapers, 74, Holborn-bridge, London. 


NO Ni NEWSPAPER — PROPRIETORS. 
—EDITORIAL,—The A of Pm ed 
‘Tastes, not unsuccessfully cultiv: 0 is practically ac- 
quainted with the duties both of Sub- miei, and an ‘Editor, will short! y 
J oun to AN ENGA pep ts on a Liberal Provincial Journal. 


ability. Address C. R., 
re Daltoncterrace, =. M P 


LITERARY MAN-OF-ALL-WORK wants 

a; PLOY MENT.—Indexig, Compili Osileting, at 

ing, &c., well and expeditiously exevated’ A Address J. T., 
Eades Cottages, Wick-road, Homerton. 


ia BOOKSELLERS’ ASSISTANTS.— 
ANTED, a good SAI eee, who thoroughly under- 
gets the Trade, to pote 5 es cnaren ai XY ud, Management of - of 
rCoryisu’s Branch iberal Salary 
given. Apply at 297, High Holbo b — s — 

















Pupils ames the ——. of studying ages in the same 
Lesson, or in beeen st heir own, or at the Doctor’s 
Residence, No. : HAN EET,CAVEN DISH-SQUARE, 
OOR PARK MEDICAL pad HYDRO- 
Bal ESTABLISHMENT ARNHAM 
SURREY —This Institution i is NOW OPEN forthe RECEVTION 
of PATIENT under the s: tendence of Dr. EDWARD W. 
LANE, A.M ea D., Edinburgh, 
consulted in London, until further notice, 








Dr. Lanz may 
at 61, Conduit-street, Premntctzest, on Tuesdays and Fridays, 
between half-past 10 and half-past 


R. B. H. SMART, REM OV VED from Con- 
naught-terrace, Edgware-r oad, Wyndham-street. 
Bryanstone square. to acquaint his friends that h his terms for 
Instruction in Elocutien, for Courses of English Literature in 
Schools and Families, Readings, Lectures, &c., may in future be 
had at the last-mentioned address. 











PASSPOBTS AND HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 
ASSPORTS. — Epwarp Srayrorp obtains 
Poreign-Office Passports, mounts them in neat Morocco or 
Rean nore and procures the necessary Visas. Obtaining Passport 
and eac’ sa, 1s.; mounting Passport in Morocco Case, with 
Pencil a a. "Pocket. as. 6d. ; in roan, 38. 6d. Handbooks, Maps, and 
Guides for all parts of the World. 
ae ARD StTanrorp, Map and Bookselier, 6, Charing-cross, 
ndon. 


HEMISTRY, ELECTRICITY, PHOTO- 
GRAPHY, &c. i YOUNG MAN wishes for a SITUA- 
ci — a thorough practical knowledge of the 
rned to account. No objection to assist 
in some Scientific Institution, at the lecture table, or otherwise. 
For further particulars and references as to a bility, &c., address 
Cuemicvs, 33, Lower Belgrave-street, Pimlico. 


rT % 
AYALL’S PORTRAIT GALLERIES, 224, 
AY REGENT-STREBT, Corner of Argyll-place. 

DAGUERREOTYPE and STEREOSCOPIC MINIATURES 
in the highest style of Art taken daily. 

“Mr. Mayall has proved his mastery over the art by producing 
photographic portraits of the full size of life * * without the 
slightest sacrifice of definition, or the smallest approach to distor- 
tion ;—indeed, the errors - “peculiarities of Seemer impressions 
appear to be corrected.”—. uly 22, 1854. 

* Mr. Mayall’s pertaaie represent the high art of the daguerre- 

ype: they are as superior to the geverality of such pictures as a 
delicate ——— to a coarse woodcut.” —Art-Journal, Nov. 1853. 

* More sagiog, ant far a accurate, than the generality of 
such shctieree™ ‘ines, July 17, 1254. 


URE of STAMMERING and DEFECTIVE 

AKTICULATION.—Fluency complete and permanent. No 

charge until the cure is effected. —Mr. BELL, Professor of Elocu- 

tion,—whose system has been long established in Lor on,and by 

his Sons in Edinburgh and Dublin,—receives PU ee at his 
18, Harr square. Two Pupils as Board 














IDIN G SCHOOL, OnsLow-TERRACE, Bromp- 

—Mft. J. MASON instructs in the most approved athe 

of RIDIN G for the Parade, Road, or Field. Ladies ae eel ty 
Miss Masoy. Omnibuses every three minutes. —N.B. Gentile: 

hours, from 8 to 10 a.m., 6 to 9 P.M. at The School is very camngiene, 

and for advanced Pupils gad isan open circular ride, Mr, Mason's 

anxious i » quiet, and “judicious de- 





an 
D h 





is ght towards her Lady Pupils, will, we are 
sure, cours for them the patronage they so highly merit.” 
porting Magazine. 





THE STATUE FOUNDRY and BRONZE 


WORKS, Lower Belgrave-place, Pimlico.—All Works of Art 
in the various metals executed at the above Foundry. 





to the College, for French, English German, Music, Drawing, 
Mathematics, Literature, Grammar. Histor , Greek, Latin, Lori, 
Physics, Chemistry, Archi! hitecturai - rnamental Draw 
Geometry, Astronomy, Engineering, &. &c. 

N.B. The Lady of the Principal is a Protestant, The English 
Professor, a Protestaut also, accompanies the English Pupils to 
the English Chapel every Sunday. 


E GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
go a WAGHORN, who has resided many 

invites the attention of the Nobility, 

oper oo her Bexistet, of of Frogligh an ‘aud 

TEACHERS, COM TU- 

Sons. School property Castel, and 

oat in PEasland, France, and Germany. No charge 








CLERGYMAN, M.A. of Cambridge, and 

ww. resident in a desirable locality a few 

miles fone ton Town, RECEIVES & limited number of PUPILS to 

Prepare for Harrow, Eton, and a 9 Eystie Schools. H t 

references given.—Address, the Rev. care of Messrs. Bohn, 
Booksellers, 4, York- -street, —¥ lL RB don. 





GuAw HALL ACADEMY, FL irxtTon, near 
CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL. and COM- 


anchester, a 
MEROEAL SCHOOL, conducted by Mr. JAMES M'DOUG. 

assisted by Professional atlemen. The Course of Instruction 
lished cusbonees all the branches generally jpolades in an Eng- 
ish Rony with tuition in the Latin, Gree 'rench, and 
rman La ; instruction in Natural Phites zh and Che- 
matic. Algebra, and Geometry. with applica- 
Classes are arranged and pao’ under competent ‘utors 
for the study of Music, Drawing, and Danci: he premises are 

Pec y adapt for the purposes of a well- Board: 
School, and are surrounded by grounds which farnish abundant 
and means for recreation. The domestic arrangements will 
be found such as to secure to the Pupils the advantages of pure air 
= physical comfort, both in the rooms and sleeping apart- 





"Pr rospectuses of Terms, &., with references to the parents and 
porwme 1! Te. children now being educated at the Sebool. may be 





HE LATE SIR CHARLES NAPIER.— 
Just —vy in Bronze, at the Starve Founpry, Lower 
Belgrave- _ A BUST of the late SIR C HARLES NAPIER, 
by G. G. DAMS 8. To be ol ee at Bryant's, 30, St. James's: 
street, where a copy may 


NSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY, 179, 
REGENT-STREET.—Messrs. COCKE & 





TAMMERING.—Mons. F. DUVAL cures 

STAMMERING and every defect of Speech by a most 

a ny | and Scientific Method. His System of Elocution is per- 

y free from drawl, and imparts to Gentlemen speaking in 

-- A, clearness of articulation, which enables them to be dis- 

tinetly heard at a great distance. He can give the most unex- 
ceptionable references.—17, Bath-row, Birmingham. 


PABLEZ- -VOUS FRANCA IS? Many towhom 
this question is put will answer, “I can ro, penelate, and 
eatersians retty well, but I cannot speak it."—FRENCH and 

GERMAN CONVERSATION CLASSES, in whi ich the Pupils 
are taught mo pey es an a prectionll by separate native } pe, 
fessors, are held 5, Oxford-street. References in every part of 
the ad cae s.—M. Rosertuat, Director, 355, Oxford- 
street, near the Pantheon. 


DVANCES FOR BUILDING, AND 
TWENTIETH PUBLIC DRAWING. 

A MEETING of the COmeBRV ATIVE pAmD SOCIETY 

ov at EXETER BALl. on MONDAY Evening, August 

1854, div +) Ley H in the Chair; at which the mode 











co. 
solicit the attention of amateurs to the COLLODIO®. manufac- 
tured only by them from the formule of Mr. W. A. Delferier. This 
mow Ig} is superior to any other, and will not injure by keeping. 
od’ and A!lbumenized Papers of the first quality ; —4 
Phuteetashie Chemicals of every kind from their own ‘Laborato tory 


NSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY, 179, 
REGENT-STREET.—Portraits, Copies of Pictures, Sculp- 
ture, &c, taken, and INSTRUCTION in the Art ven daily, by 
Mr. “ARCHIBALD LEWIS COCKE. Photographic Apparatus 
of all kinds constantly on Sale. 


E EXHIBITION of PHOTOGRAPHS, by 
the most eminent English and Continental Artists, is OPE N 
DAILY from Ten till Five. Free Admission. 
A Portrait by Mr. Talbot's Patent Process, One Guinea ; additional 
<a ies 5 on. Fi ), ed ) ee A Coloured Portrait, highly 
Miniatures, Oil Paintings, Water-Colour, and Chalk Drawings 
Epgnetedend Colouredin imitation of the Originals. Views 
of Country Mansions, Churches, &c. taken at a short: notice. 
Cemeras mses, and all the necessary Ph 
and Chemicals are supplied, tested and guaran 
Gratuitous Instruction is given to ne een -" Sets of Appa- 


ratus. 
Photographic Institution, 168, New Bond-street. 


PRINTERS, PLAIN and FANCY StA- 
TIONERS, BOOKSELLERS, and Others.—Mr. PA 
to notify that he has SEVERAL VALUABLE CON CERN 8 sFo 
SALE in 1") petsorenentions’ Trades in Town and Co 
1002. to 8,0002. in value. Apply to Mr. Pace, Valuer to rade 
and pe ot] 8, Coleman-street. Mr. P. at Office from 9 till 12, 
also by appointment till 5, and on Saturdays from 8 till 12. 

















ote m of 40,0001., to po gesunaee Building Operations 
on the allotted "Bataten forr ained. Sadesien of 
the ings ¢ TWENTIE! H PUBLIC. ORAWING for 
RIGHTS of CitcicE will take ce Place. 

Is GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 


con. Norfolk- ak ps. nd. 
he Chair will be taken at Eight o’clock precisely. 


T°. NATU RALISTS, SCIENTIFIC “TOUR. 
ISTS, &c.— KNIGHT & SONS have always on hand an exten- 
sive Assortment of I Pocket © oe: ym le Blow- 
Apparatus, &c., adapted for the Geologist a 

eoting E Boxes and improved Diggers for the aes. Folding 
Foret, and D: ing Bets, Collecting and store Boxes, Sheets of 
Cork, Pins, &c. for the Entom Jameras, Stands; Plain, Waxed, 
lodized, and Sensitive Papers: superior Collodion, and every other 
requisite for the Photographic Tourist. Priced Lists sent on appli- 
cation. Grorce Knicut & Sons, Foster-lane, London. 


EOLOGY and MINERALOGY.—ELE- 

MENTARY COLLBOSIONS, to facilitate the study at 

these interestin 4 branches of Science, can be h 
Guineas to One Hundred, of J. TEN NAN, Geol 











ad, from 
ist, 149, ‘Stran 2. 
London.—Mr. Tennant has for Sale the Stowe Collection of Mine- 
rals, containing upwards of 3,000 specimens, for which he asks 
Ong Thousand Pounds. It contains many valuable and rare 
specimens. 
OTICE.—Many mae Oliphant’ 8 Black Sea 
‘urzon’s Armenia am ey eee Hepeions, and other 
the 2 pate 4 Beoent withdrawn from 
i) SELE LI IBRARY, ‘we OFFERED 
BRARIANS and others at less than half price. 
ooks h. —_ or for hire may be obtained on application. 
“ae Epwarp Muni, 510, New Oxford-street. 
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UILD OF LITERATURE AND ART 


(Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 17 Victoria, cap. 54), to 
ENCOURAGE LIFE ASSURANCE, and other an habits 
among Authors and Artists, to render such assistance to both as 
shall never compromise their it ye and prospectively to 
found a new institution, where honourable rest from arduous 
_ shall still be associated with the discharge of congenial 


ties. 
‘The Council now is ready to enrol Members, and to receive sub- 
pe age iy conformity with the rules ast forth inthe printed ex- 
the objects and consti the Guild. Copies of 
Sie doe aon f ‘containing the names of the Officers and Council, 
Se2 bscribers ; an Abstract of the Act of Inco 


E PRESS.—The late Editor of a First-Class 
Weekly Journal, which he conducted for nearly five years, 
and placed far ahead of all its he gy mgt in the province, is 
now resident in London, eady to SUNS ut 
LEADERS, REVIEWS. ora *oNDON LETTER. He hash 
long experience a a political writer, and is the author of several 
pepame Works. He would accept the Editorship of a respectable 
eg ral Journal.—Address L.L.s., at the post-oftice, Church-street, 
thelsea. 


OOD ENGRAVING.—Mr. GILKS, 
DRAUGHSENAS. _FNGSAYES on WOOD, &c., begs 
he continues to execute all Orders 





ott: 





= pro paced. Bye Laws, and Tables of Premiums for r Life Assur- 
ance, Deferred Annuities, and the none Fund) may be had, 
free of charge, at the Chambers of the Guild, No. 10, caster- 
lace, Strand ; of Mr. Mitchell, 33, Olt ‘Bond: street ; of Mr. George 
Bima, Bookseller, Manchester ; of Messrs. Webb & Hunt, Book- 
lers, mens gap Messrs. Simms & Son, Booksellers, Bath ; 
essrs. Evans & Arrowsmith, Booksellers, Bristol; Messrs. Rogers 
& Fowler, Booksellers, Sheffield ; = Sang, Bookseller, Newoastle- 
on-Tyne; Mr. Bell, » J. Menzies, 
okseller, Edinburgh; Messrs. Murra & Son. Soctusions, Glas- 
gow ; Mr. M’Glashan, Bookseller, Dublin; and also, by post, on 
receipt, at the Guildj Chambers, of a stamped and addressed’ en- 
velope. W. HENRY W 





H onorary Secretary. 


entrusted to his care in the best style with promptness, and a due 
regard to moderation 3 in charges.— London, 170, Fleet-street. 


TO AUTHORS. 
|S yeoman d HARDWICKE, Printer and Pub- 


lisher, 38, Carey-streeg, Lincoln's inn, begs to inform Authors 
aud possessors of MSS. desirous of publishing Ww oe on any to) 
requiring extensive and pepe] publicity, that he has at 
command amege Danes of ype an d machinery par fevad To 
for printing ks, Pamphlets, ie: s, Poems, &c., with the 
utmost despatch and economy Plan of Publishing, which 
secures considerable pecuniary ‘seamen without the Author 
any risk or loss of interest in copyright, sent free on 








(REAT “WESTERN RAILWAY. — CHEAP 
EXCURSION to the WEST OF ENGLAND.—O: 
NESDAY., August 9, an Excursion Train will leave Paddington at 
8 a.m. for Plymouth, calling at Weston-super-Mare, Bridgewater, 
Taunton, Tiverton Koad, ee Starcross, Dawlish, Teigumouth, 


Torquay, Totnes. Kin en's ae my hina return from Ply- 
mouth on SAT Ckbay, ‘August I 
FARES THERE rosin Back. Closed 


ot Class, , Geom 








To Weston-super- Mare or teenaged onipiiieene 

To Taunton or Tiverton Koad .. $e. cove 158, 
DO TRUE ccc cece cnccscccccsceseosese . 168. 
To Starcross, Lp ee or Telgument .. 258. .... 178 
To Torquay or Tot ooeneneh em 
To Plymouth or Kingsbridge hunaien 30e. .... 208. 


Kage! Excursion Tickets are not transferable, and are caly avail- 
able for the Excursion Trains. Tickets may be previously ob- 
tained at 27, King-street, Cheapside ; 63, Bridge-road, Lambet 
35, Oxford-street ; 269, Strand; and at t! the Paddington Station.— 
Further particulars will be given in Handbills, which may be had 
at any of the above places. 


ERY CHOICE BOOKS.—A CATALOGUE 

of Choice, Rare, and Curious, as well as Useful and Valu- 

able BOOKS, is now ready, and may be had on application, or 

it by on receipt of two postage opens. The whole of the 

collection is in the finest and m: sta ost 

of the rare Works releting, to Top raphy by County History, 

Books of Prints, Illust Works, Manuse: ‘—7. CITE Hore. 

Breviaries, &c. All ee at very low prices). UPHAM & BEET 

(late Rodwell), 46, New Bond-street, corner of  ~ hdd 
Libraries Purchased or Valued for Executors. 


TO BOOK BUYERS. 

M* ANY COPIES of each of the following Works 
have been withdrawn from MU DIE’s SELECT LIBRARY, 

and are NOW ON SALE, in good condition, at low prices for cash. 
Oliphant’s Black Sea, és.—Curzon’s Armenia, 48.—Lowe’s Na- 
poleon, 188.—Alieford, 7s.—Atherton, ~ Miss Mitford, i4s.— 
Thackeray’s Lectures, 6s.—Esmond, 98.—Layard’s Second Visit to 
Nineveh, 10s. 6d,—Bartlett’s Sicily, 8.—Bremer’s Impressions of 
America, 12s.—Haydon’s Autobiography, 148. —Hooker’s. Hima- 
layan Journals, 21s.—The Professor, by Emilie Carlen, 7*.—The 
Boatman of the Bosphorus, 5s.—Disrae li’s Political Biography, 
78.—De Saulcy’g Dead Sea, 188,—Cyrilla. 6s.—Florence the Beauti- 
ful, 63.—Galton’s Africa, 6s.—Erskine’s Cruise in the Pacific, 7s.— 











Lee’s Widowhood, 7s. —The Mission, Camp, and Zenana, 9s.—Lady 
Bird, by Lady G, Fullarton, iva. 6d.—Landor’s Last Fruit, 5%. 6d. 

—Maurice’s Theological Lectures, 63.— Miall’s Bases of Belief, 63.— 
My Novel, 16s.—Life in the Clearings, 5s. 4 poushing It in the 
Bush, 7s.— Nanette and her Lovers, 5s.—Our Antipodes, 188.— 


98.—Once upon a Tim 63.—Speucer’s Tour in France, 68.—Stri¢ 


land’s Residence in Giasia. 63.—The Roses, 78.— Avillion, by § the | 


Author of ‘The Head of the Family,’ 5s.—High and Low, 





sife of | 
Thomas Moore, 6 yore. 248,— Progress and Prejudice, by Mrs. Gore, | 


Westminster Abbey, 128.—Ticonderoga, by G. P. R. amen ive. ¢ éd. | 


—The Twin Sisters. 98.— Wise Saws, by Sam Slick, 6s.—A Sketcher's 


Tour Bound the World, 9s.—Larpent’s Private Journal, 108. 6d.— | 


Our Cruise in the Undine, 2s. 6d.—Audrey, by Mrs. Ma irsh, 148.— 


The Americans at Home, 14s.—Purple Tints from Paris, 98.— | 
Ruskin’s Lectures on Architecture, 4s. 6d.—Smyth’s Year with the | 


Turks, 58. ; &. 


Cuartes Epwarp Munie, 510, New Oxford-street, London ; 
and 76, Cross-street, M anchester. 


ow ready, gratis and post free, 
LIST of. ‘NEW WORKS and NEW EDI- 
TIONS recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY; 
ALSO, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of recent Works withdrawn 
from Circulation, and offered to Country Librarians and others, 
at greatly reduced prices for cash. 

CuarLes Epwarp Munir, 510, New Oxford-street. 








CHEAP BOOKS. 
NIGHT'S CABINET SHAKSPERE, 12 
vols. bound in 6, half morocco, marbled edges, 13s. 6d. 
Pictorial England,with Martineau’s Continuation 
to 1846. 120 Portraits, 10 vols. half morocco, Sl. 
Penny Cyclopedia and Su uppioment, 29 vols. 
bound in 16, half morocco, cloth sides, 6l. 10s. 


Old England, 2 vols. folio, half mor. 27s. 
L’Espagne Artistique et Monumentale ; Vues et 


Description des Sites et des Monumens artistiques les plus notables 
de l’Espagne, imp. folio , comprising 96 large and extremely beau- 
tiful Lithographic Plates, in tints, of the most interestin g speci- 
mens of Spanish Architecture and Ornament of the Middle Ages, 
2 vols. half-bound mor. gilt head (pub. at 25/. 48.), 6. 15a. 
‘ Paris, 1843—45 

Locke’s Philosophical Works, royal 8vo. half-bd. 
calf, antique, 6a éd. 

The Domestic Commentary, 4 vols. imp. 8vo. 
new, in cloth, 20s. ; pub. at 56s. 

Cobbett’s Political Works, 6 vols. half mor. 
marble edges, 21s., or in cloth, 148, 

Walter's History of of England on Christian Prin- 
ciples, 7 vola. half-bo 


A variety of Portfolios very cheap. 
@. GiaisHER, 470, New Oxford-street, 


| 
| 


receipt of 6 stamps. 





FFICES TO LET, corner of CANNON-STREET 
and KING WILLIAM-STREET.—To cpesespes CcoM- 
PANIES, BANKERS, MERCHANTS and OTHERS. —Two 
or Three rexcellent Suites of Offices, on Ground, with , ag 


First and Third Floors, just completed, and fitted up with every 
convenience. “Phe Ground- F loo: ment Offices are FIBE- 
sect, City Apply to Mr. asar Dawson, Architect, 38, Cannon- 
r : 


(\OVENT-GARDEN LOAN OFFICE, 
17, BROAD-COURT, BOW-STREET. 

MONEY Lase upon Personal Security. SUMS, from 6. to 
100L, ADVANCED on the Shortest Sotien, La the above e Society. 
The situation private, and 
BR gd particulars forwarded on pane sg of three Bees 

mn ps 








OSEPH LEONARD, AvctionEER, Boston, 

UNITED STATES, —Consignmenta of BOOKS, PAaINtT- 
INGS, ENGRAVINGS, or other Prepay respectfully solicited. 
PH LEONARD. 


Sales by Auction. 


Twelve Days’ Sale, forming the Second Portion of the Valu- 
able Collection of Books of the late Mr. WILLIAM PICK- 


BERING. 
MESSES. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
i} WILKINSON, 


AUCTIONEERS of LITERARY FRor Base and WORKS 
illustrative of the FL KTS. 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their on 3, Wellington- street, 

Strand, on MONDAY, August 7, and eleven following days, at 1 

o'clock precisely each day ” 


The SECOND PORTION of the Extensive Col- 
lection of VALUABLE BOOKS, 
formed by the late Mr. WILLIAM PICKERING, of Piccadilly, 


Bookseller, comprising numerous fine specimens of Early Foreign 
and English Typography, Early English Theology, Rare and 








Ruth, 7«—Villette, 7s.—-Hooper’s Tents of the Tuski, 6 —Lady | Curious Poetry, V oyages, and Travels,an oxtrnendioary casseabinge 


of Karly English Uibles and Testaments, Psalters, Breviaries, 
Primers, and other Liturgies, such as have never before been 
brought to Sale; Historical, yg and General Literature, 
a few Illuminated Missals and Hore. 

May be viewed two days previously, and Catalogues had; if in 
the Country, on receipt of twelve postage stamps. 





Library of a Barrister, 5th, 6th, and 7th Days’ Sale, 
Bookcases, Library Furniture, §c. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 

rary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 

kKoom, 191, Piccadilly, on MONDAY, August 7, and two follow- 

ing days, the LIBRARY of a BARRISTER, consisting of useful 

Books in Historical —_ General Literature, Books of Prints, 
Library of Law Books, 

May be viewed, and Catalogues h had. 
Library of a well-known Author and Editor—Five Days’ 
le. 








porns & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 





rary Property, will SELL shy AUCTION, at their Great 
Room, 191, Piccadilly, on TUESDAY, August 15, and followi ing 
days, the LIBRARY of a WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR and EDI- 
TUR, comprising a Selection of Books in the Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, French, German, and English Languages, in the various 
classes of T heology, Biblical Criticism, Classics, History, and 
General Literature, a few eee = Rare Books, some fine Pic- 
torial Works aud Books of Prints 
Catalogues will be sent on eeites: if in the Country, on 
receipt of six stamps. 








Valuable Books, the Liwrary of a Clergyman. 
R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, at 


his Great Room, 192, Fleet-street, on TUESDAY, Aus t 
sth, and WEDNESDAY, August 9th, at half-past 12, VALU- 
ABLE BOOKS, includi brary of a Clergymai 
Church of English, compr sing, amongst others— Foto: 
Bibliotheca Concionum, 4 vols.—Hofmanni Lexicon, 4 was russia 
—Coccii Thesaurus Catholicus, 2 vols. calf, neat——Quarto: En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, 7th edition, 21 vols.— D’Oyly = y Mant's 
Bible, 3 vols —Evelyn’s Sylva, 2 vols.—Ocravo, &e.: Library of 
the Fathers of the Holy. Catholic Church, 2% vols.— Parker Society 
Publications, 37 vols.—Simeon’s Entire Works, 21 vols.—Traets for 
the Times, 6 vols.—Piain Sermons, 10 vols.—Newman’s (J. A) 
Sermons, 7 vols.—Lapide Commentarii in Sacram Scri turam, 1 


vols.—Bayle, Dictionnaire Historique et Critique, 16 vo ole s 
Diswarens ou the Liturgy, 4 vols.— Mosheim’s Ecclesiastica His- 
tory, by ‘Soames, 4 vols.— ‘acaulay’ 's England, 2 vols.— Maca "8 


Essays, 3 vole Jet eae cont Contributions to the Béiabar Review, 
3 vols.— Works, 7 vols.—Collier’s Shakespeare, 
with the pee Aa, hte ~T et, Mouaets dhe ep 6 vols. 
— Douglas Bia H.) on ys Napolea Saulcy’s J the 
Dead 2 vols.— Forsyth’s Na) at ir Helena, 3 ¢ Sols Nawal 

Cgealete, ese 1799 te) ear 40 vols.— Magnsine, pis plates, 66 A 


blican, 4 vols Sb 

bp on Freem: Standaed Watks * 
and Travels, iret Histories au Works 
various branches of Rains 











WHEELER’S SMALLER BIBLE CLASS-BOOKS, 
This day, with 16 Maps, in 2 vols. 18mo. cloth, price 2s, 6d, each, 


POPULAR ABRIDGMENT of OLD ang 

NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, for poy Famili 

and General Keading. Explained by Historical and G apne 
Illustrations, and re. Ma 

By J. HHELER. F. F.RG.S, 


Arthur Hall, wean & Co, 25, Paternoster-row. 








Just published, price 1s. 


E LAW IS LIGHT :” a Course of Four 
Lectures on the “ All-sufficiency of he Law_of Moses 
a Guide for the Israelite.” By the Rev. D. W. MA. SEES, Chiet 
Minister of the West London Synagogue of British Jew: 
To be had of Mrs. Joel, Bookseller, &c. 42, Fore- o. Cri 
gate, and of Mr. A. Cohen, 50, Margaret-street, Cavendish-sqeee, 





Just out, French in a Month.—The 36th edition, 38. 6d. boards, 
DE PORQUET’S TRESOR, for turning Eng. 
lish jot French at Sight ; Secrétaire Ly ditto, 38. 6d— 
i 


Grammer, 3. 6d.—Phraseology, ‘28. Reading Book, 


Tz... Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


A List of 40 other Works for Italian, F: h. d 
the same Author, may be had. a COR 


ASEGUE'’S FRENCH ARTICULATION : 


or, Gift of Fluency to obtain Verbs and Idiomatical 
Sentences. Pyles te. 
ok a Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 








GALIGRANTS, aye! Saar. 
eady, an entire’ rrected Edition of 
(JALIGNAN T's GUIDE. o PARIS, compiled 
from the best authorities, revised and verifi ed by personal 
teanostion, and arran; on an entirely new plan, with Map and 
Plates. 18mo. 10s, 6d.bound. May be had without Plates, 7s. 6, 


und, 
by Galignani’s Paris Guide appears so 


good as to relieve the Editor 
of this work from the fo paseaslty, fg of gntering into any description, at 
present, of the French Capital.’ ¢ Handbook of France 
London : Simpkin, Marshall ‘ Caf Stati -hall-court. 








This day, in post 8vo. cloth, 
INAL DISCOURSES ‘at “ARGYLE 
CHAPEL, BATH. By the late Rev. WILLIAM JAY. 
Recently published, 
A PORTRAITURE of Mr. JAY, price 3s. 6d. 


feap. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


Price 38. 6d. boards, 36th Edition, 
DE PORQUET’S LE TRESOR;; or, Trans- 


lating English into French at Sight.—Also, ditto for Italian 
and German. Histoire de Napoléon. Histoire de France. Tra- 
ducteur Historique, with Illustrations, 38. 6d. 
, “The mee oe ; oo enaaes nas etegtes in = mod the ce 
hase es rne out by the first me! obs minds and the 
f scholastic catharisics, from John Locke or 
mdon : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


D E PO PORQUET’S CONVERSATIONS 
PARISIEN ae. 38. 6d.—Also, English and Italian, and 
French and Italian, 38. 6d. each. First Italian Reading Book :— 
Grammatica Italiana, 3s, 6d. Key to Italian ‘I’ nee, ae 6d. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & C 








ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS, 
I, 
Incr. 8vo. 48, 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved forthe W ork, 


us LID’ 'S LEM ENTS OF PLANE 

ity EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, and 

SUPPLE ENTARY E PROPOSITIONS for Exercise. Adapted 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 


By W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 


Author of the* History of Maritime and Inland Discovery,’ 
The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &. 


“ Mr. Cooley seems almost to wish to oqntuadios his own motto, 
that ‘there is no royal road to Geometry, forfollowing in thesteps 
of Playfair, he has considerably diminished both the volume of the 
work, as wellas the labour of the student. Prefixed to the Ele- 
ments are some remarks on the study of mathematics, as valuable 
for the elegance of theirstyle as for the correctness of their rea- 
soning.” —Ci ineer and Architect’s Journal. 

* Mr. Cooley has produced an edition of Euclid’s Elements, which 
for brevity, cam. and discerning attention to the wants of 

ners, cannot be easily su When we add, that it is re- 
markable for its typographica neatness, that its form is convenient 
and price moderate, we feel justified in "predicting for it an exten- 
sive circulation.”—Dublin University Magazine, 


Il. 
Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ price 3s. 6d. 


OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO- 
S{TLONS DEMONSTRATED ; or, a Supplement to Euclid: 
being a KEY to the Exercises appended ¢ to the* Elements, forthe 
use of Togehersené airivete Students. Upwards of 120 Propositions 
deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated init 
by new Diagrams. 
“The pr itions are demonstrated, in most instances,in the 
lainest aa eatest manner ; so that the work may justly claim 
(what it prof ato be A HELP TO TEACHERS.” —Scholastic Jaurnal. 
a collection of deduced propositions aie. 
lated _ o make th the learner familiar with the chief properties of geo- 


eal Magazine. 
mill be found « al considerable valueas an aid toteachersof the 








we The pro a ises in the valuable Appendix. 
are poe ny e "Key, yeabich must, therefore, become a very 
po pt ey in the eyes of the class 
students."— United Service 
III, 
In feap. 8vo. price 18. 6d. 
the 


Toby FIGURES of EUCLID; being 
sillustrating the‘ Elements, "with theEnunciations 
printe: tell guparately for Usein the Clase-r oom. 





be viewed. a: and Catalogues had. 


Whittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane, London, 
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h, This day, 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 98. 


nd =. MORISON : a Tale of South Australia MRS. STOW ES N EW w O RK, 


during the Gold Fever. 


\ 
cal “No book of travels, no sketehes, no express description of 

society at Adelaide, would convey so real an idea of the people, 

their characters, behaviour, and daily occupations. as is done by the 4 4 j 

scenes and conversations of ‘Clara Morison.’ "—Spectator. ¥ . 
= London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. | 





This day, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
ur | GEEMONS, Preached and Published on several 








Qocasions. By SAMUEL, Lord Bishop of OXFORD roy 


ief hi Chancellor of the Order of the Garter. 7, Lupcate- vDON 

High Alamoner tot soe W f Parker & Son, Wenn Stra t 47, Lupcate-Hitt, Lonpon, August 1, 1854. 
» This day, Fifth and Chaaper Edition, in 1 vol. te Messrs. LOW, SON & CO. respectfully announce, that in consequence of the decision this day 
- T# E HEIR OF REDCLYFFE. in the House of Peers relative to Copyright, they have reason to fear that their property in the above 
: 3 : pote , 

Ry the same Anthor, 5 work will not be regarded, and that cheap reprints, injurious to themselves and the author, will be 

. . . : ace onRiag . 
= acer’ TEFELS DU — . Wi if stations attempted ; they have, therefore, made arrangements for the immediate printing of Editions which 








shall in eve oint satisfactorily compete with any that can be brought against it. 
THE ASTLEY COOPER PRIZE ESSAY FOR 1853. YP y ai y = wa 
by This day, 8vo. with 64 Lllustrations, 


N THE STRUCTURE AND USE. OF THE L., S. & Co. take this course, not out of opposition, but in justice to the author and to-maintain 





* LU) SPLEEN. By HENRY GRAY, F.RS., Demonstrator of their own position, relying upon the public sense of justice forthe AUTHOR’S EDITIONS 
al London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. being specified in all orders. 
Seventeenth Thousand (revised), price 18. F The New Edition, good type, and well printed, with Sixty Illustrations, fancy boards, 2s., will 
- E RESULTS | of the CENSU S; with a be ready on Monday. — . 
Descri t s —_ . 
obtain the ody By EDWARD CHES HIRE. _ emp mattis The Two Volume Octavo, second edition, cloth extra, 12s., in a few days. 

“Able and interesting."—Atheneum. “The contents have a i r i J 3s., in a fe 1S. 
1 tasting interest.” "Times, “Every inhabitant of Usean Britain The same, in One Volume, stiff cover, 5s., in a few days, 

ho feel. an interest in is country oug to know something ° . ° - . 
“ the aston acts in the ‘Kesults of the Census.’ "— Sampson Low, Son & Co. English and American Booksellers and Publishers, 47, Ludgate-hill. 





Daily News. “A very interesting and valuable pamphlet.”— Morn- 
ing Advertiser, “ Should be in the possession of every one.”—Man- 
chester Guardia 








’ 
- _ London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. Sold by all MRS. STOWE’S NEW WORK. 
oksellers and Ne , and atall Railway Stations. — Price 1s. 6d. fancy boards, 
~ “This day is published, in 2 vols. price 92. 


; EN THOUSAND A-vyEear.|SUNNY MEMORIES OF FOREIGN LANDS. 


By SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. F.R.S. 











. x “an ise Senn “enbare a gg ame, _ Phesirimin 7 
a Ross. GERMANY” “and the EASTERN « A book that should be read by everybody.” 
By ueray Di DIEZEL. Be sure in ordering to specify ROUTLEDGE’S EDITION. 
~4 pag et ye ~ poet ge London: GzorcE Rovrnepce & Co. 2, Farringdon-street. 
“ 


Just published, in 1 vol. large 8vo. price 30s. 
of Berise and FOREIGN STATE PAPERS On the 16th of August will be published, price 5s. Gd. 
‘st 


for 1836-1837. Vol. XXV . 
ontice beer ge ye each. THE NINTH VOLUME OF . 


so, by the same Author, ‘ 


f ) ee Ee aes! 6 MOUSEHOLD WORD 


James Dieu. Piccadilly. 
. Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


Price 83d. 


(HAMBERS'S JOURNAL of POPULAR CONTAINING ‘HARD TIMES’ COMPLETE. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ARTs. 








rk, Part VII. for AUGUST.—Contents: OrFicE, 16, Wellington-street North, Strand; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders. 

E LAST APRIL-DAY: A POULTRY IDYL. — wm ea min 
THE PUN UPON NAMES—MORE OF IT. s' s ] s 

a On Monday, the 7th of August, will be published, carefully Revised and wholly Reprinted, 

nd Things as They are in America: Rhode » : in One Volume, price Five Shillings, 


y 
Island. By W. CHAMBERS. 


THE TRUTH OF THE MIRROR. 
ra MO HARD TIMES 
PLIGHTED TROTH: A TALE ° 


BORROWING AND LENDING IN OLD TIMES 








to, POETRY. , _ By CHARLES DICKENS. 
pe THE EVILS OF TAFE. ; © 
os CHANGE FOR GOLD: A TALE. In Two Parts. Part I. Brappury & Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
le SMITH, YOU KNOW! = - 
a PEOPLES AND PROSPECTS OF EASTERN EUROPE. | 
h First Article. On Monday will be published, price 5s. 
* BBCE INT POETRY. : ~ 
VATEERS AND PRIVATEERING. 

nt A LAUDATION OF TRASH Kk I R M I L I A N 3 
D- MISCELLANEA. 

DREAM-LAND, oR, 


CUSTOMS AND MANNERS UNDER THE WATER. 


CHANGE FOR GOLD; A TALE. Part IL, THE STUDENT OF BADAJOS. 


THE SMALL END OF THE WEDGE 





). ar GRIEELY BEAR, AND AN ADVENTURE WITH A SPASMODIC TRAGEDY. 
d: 

P 2k - > , * ; 
he BOPLES AND. PROSPECTS OF EASTERN EUROPE. By T PERCY JONES 
‘it THE CABARET OF THE BREAK OF DAY. ‘ : 

POETRY AND MISCELLANEA Witt1am Biacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
he EE ReOr uy FOR FRESHMEN. 

2 STOLEN SHOES: A TALE, Ag a ss alls 

- gs as They are in America: Wash- Now ready, in neat fancy boards, the New Edition of 
e0- 


LONDON AND LANGLEY-LRA. GUY MANNERING FOR EIGHTEENPENCE! 


he THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


oI — aL aa WAVERLEY FOR EIGHTEENPENCE! 


ee aare eo In compliance with the wish of numerous Subscribers, the Publishers have resolved to issue this 
LAST OF THE QUESADAS: A TALE. Edition of the WAVERLEY NOVELS at 
THE RADICAL MEMBER OF SOCIETY. 
folltNDOO WEDDING: A RECOLLECTION OF 1905. TWO SHILLINGS each cloth lettered, 
he 
ms POE ONTH : THE LIBRARY AND THE STUDIO. ‘| and they may therefore be had, either in fancy boards or in cloth, from any Bookseller, and at the 
AND MISCELLANE. Railway Bookstall 








Oe gt degen Cry oc A. &C,Buack, Edinburgh, Hovistoy & Sroxeman, London, 
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NEW WORKS. 


—o— 


I. 


HISTORY of the REIGNS 
XVII. and CHARLES X. By EYRE 
CROWE, Author of ‘The History of France.’ 
B8vo. 28s. 


«Mr. Crowe has some great qualifications for a work 
such as this. In his ‘History of France,’ in which he was 
successful to the full measure of the demand, for the sepa- 
rate history of a country whose annals are half our own, 
he prepared himself for di the 'y po- 
litics of France, and in his capacity asa journalist he has 
been at once a spectator and an actor in the period he now 
deals with. Calm and measured narrative, halting for a 
clear daguerreotype-like portrait, or a wise comment, is an 
excellent thing. Few Englishmen are such masters of 
French literature and French politics as Mr. ao “a 

eader. 


of LOUIS 
EVANS 
2 vols. 





Il. 


The SECOND EDITION of LAMAR- 
TINE’S MEMOIRS of CELEBRATED CHARACTERS, 
2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


“* Lamartine’s farewell literary offering to the reading 
world is by far the least imperfect prose production of its 
author, displaying even more than his accustomed loftiness 
of thought, animation of description, and narrative and 
felicity of style. We have no doubt it will form an im- 
portant addition to its author’s fame.”—Press. 


Ill. 


The SECOND EDITION of SCANDI- 
NAVIAN ADVENTURES, during a Residence of up- 
wards of Twenty Years. By L. LLOYD, Author of 
‘Field Sports of the North.’ 2 vols. royal 8vo. with 
upwards of 100 Illustrations, 42s. 


“* Mr. Lloyd is the Gordon Cumming of the Norwegian 
Wilds.”"—Gentleman’s Magazine. 


Iv. 


The SECOND EDITION of GUIZOT’S 
HISTORY of OLIVER CROMWELL and the ENG- 
LISH COMMONWEALTH. 


The SECOND EDITION of GUIZOT’S 
HISTORY of the ENGLISH REVOLUTION of 1640 
to the Death of Charles I. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


VI. 


CHARLES THE SECOND in_ the 
CHANNEL ISLANDS: a Contribution to his Bio- 
graphy and to the History of his Age. By Dr. 
ELLIOTT HOSKINS. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 

** Dr. Hoskins has explored with much industry and suc- 
cess an interesting period of English history. Little has 
been hitherto known of the earlier years of the exile of 
‘Charles the Second, and particularly of his residence in the 
Island of Jersey, which adhered to the cause of the Royal 
Family, and obtained thereby rights and privileges which 
its inhabitants still enjoy.” —Literary Gazette. 


Vil. 


NARRATIVES of PASSAGES in the 
GREAT WAR with FRANCE, from 1799 to 1810. By 
Lieut.-General SIR HENRY BUNBURY, K.C.B., for- 
merly Quarter-Master General to the Army in the Me- 
diterranean. 8vo. with Maps, 15s. 


* A volume of the deepest interest. It is not merely a 
contribution to history—it is a history itself.” 
United Service Gazette. 


VII. 


ATH NAW kept during a YEAR'S JOUR- 
_NBYING ay4,RESIDENCE in NORTHERN PERSIA, 
a pont ca of TURKEY ADJACENT to 
T of oranges Fy A Lieut.-Colonel 






Az ‘sur reegrds of lersian habits “a manners are some- 

NOY! ‘ : urnal contains a great deal of curious 
é ae U @ matter. ."—Literary Gazette. 

Ty AS Aan + 





RicHarD BENTLEY, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty.) 


NOTICE. 
LIVES of the QUEENS of ENG- 


LAND. By AGNES STRICKLAND. 

The Cugap Epition of this interesting Work is now com- 
pleted, elegantly printed in 8 vols. post 8vo. embellished 
with PORTRAITS OF EVERY QUEEN, and including a coriovus 
Inpex, price 7s. 6d. per vol. ny bound. 

N.B. Any Volume may for the present be had separately, and 
Subscribers are advised to —— their sets as soon as possible. 
Orders received by all Bookselle: 

Published for Henry CouBury, by his Successors, 


Horst & Brackett, 13, Great Marlborough-st. 
MISS MITFORD’S DRAMAS. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. with Portrait, &c. 21s. bound, 


THE DRAMATIC WORKS 
OF MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, 


Author of ‘ Our Village,’ ‘ Atherton,’ &c. 

“We recommend Miss Mitford’s dramas heartily to all by 
whom they are unknown, ——— for it that, without interest, 
without even a spark of a rarer thing— —excitement—no one will 
read them, and that without entering tot be m their claims toe higher 
rank, & more graceful addition rn — made to any collection 
of, dramatic works.”—Blaci 

In the annals of modern Teron th there are few collections of 
ceeded bya woman including tragedies in verse, which have suc- 
ed - the English Here, however, is an instance. In 
ess of age, Miss M itford ‘thas collected into one chaplet 
ts laura: gathered in her prime of authorship ; and she has given 
it to the world with a graceful and loving letter of reminiscence 
and benediction. The story of our acted and unacted drama con- 
_ no episode to which the overture is more sweet and sprightly. 
he pectegee so little self-laudatory, at we find here. Miss Mitfor 
might have written this ¥ expressly to remind us that she 
can write most graceful English prose, as well as dramatic verse, 
alike nervous and rich, bright in texture and subtle in fanc ep. Jaid 
by the side of the volume of ‘ Dramatic Works of J oanna Baillie,’ 
these volumes suffer no ~~ eames This is high praise, and it 
is well deserved.”—Athenau 


og now ready, 


The LIFE of MARGUERITE 


D’ANGOULEME, Queen of Navarre, Sister of Francis I. 
By Miss FREER. 2 vols. with Portraits, 21s. 
“ A good work, well done. The author is quite equal in power 
and grace to Miss Strickland.”— ar 
“There are few names more distinguished than that of 
Marguerite D’Angouléme in the range of female biography, and 
the writer of this work has done well in taking up a subject so 
copious and attractive. It is — an interesting and well- 
written biography.”—Literary Gaz 


The AMERICANS AT HOME; 


or, BYEWAYS, BACKWOODS, and PRAIRIES. 
Edited by the Author of ‘SAM SLICK, 3 vols. 


Hurst & Brackett, Publishers, Successors to 
Henry Colburn, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


THE NEW NOVEIS 


Published by Hurst & Blackett, 


(Successors to Henry Colburn), 
13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


Mrs. TROLLOPE’S New Novel, 


‘THE LIFE and ADVENTURES of a CLEVER 
WOMAN.’ 3 vols. 
* This novel is very amusing.”— Exam 
“Mrs. Trollope has done full Justice t te oe well-earned reputa- 
tion.as one of t re cleverest novelists of the day, in this new pro- 
duction of her fertile pen.”~ John Bull. 


VIVIA. By Mrs. J. Elphinstone 


—- Dedicated to Sir E. Bulwer Lytton- 
2 vols. 


MAGDALEN HEPBURN. A 


Story of the Scottish Reformation. By the Author of 
* MARGARET MAITLAND,’ &ec. 3 vols. 
” a“. Ly Hepburn * our author has quitted the ‘com- 
e present time, for great persons, stirring events, and 
the ‘el or oe, ‘a of a rude age engaged in civil and religious 
commotion: he scene of the novel is in Scotland, and on the 
border, chiefly doriag the regencies of Arran and the Queen 
Dowager, Mary of Guise. The story opens with the defence of the 
castle of St. Andrews, and does not close till the success of the 
Reformers. The heroine Magdalen, and her kinsman and — 
Paul hry are thrown into the troubles of the times, 
secuted at the ascen naons omanists, and kept separate a 
the pet ad cg o he princi: historical actors are 
brought into the sto. lescribed with a critical appreciation 
of their qualities. here. Vy a knowledge of the customs of +" 
times, and good writing is ig display throughout. John Knox i 
of course, a very leadin private as well as in public life. 
He is conceived with A A. and —- throughout with 
national zeal, not devoid of  discernmen! '— Spectator. 


CREWE RISE. By John C. 


JEAFFRESON. 3 vols. 
* A clever novel, and one that withowt any great wealth or diver- 
sity of incident contrives to be deeply interesting. The — ofa 
brilliant t young man at coll his temptations, errors. — 
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Memoirs of the Life and Scientific Researches 
of John Dalton. By W. C. Henry, M.D. 
inted for the Cavendish Society. 


Tux friends of the late Dr. Dalton must con- 
sider him fortunate. While the lives of such 
men as Young, Wollaston, and other eminent 
scientific persons remain unwritten, we have 
here an excellent memoir of the Manchester 
philoso her, giving such an account of his 
scientific labours as enables us to estimate his 
characteristic mental gifts, and to define his 

ition among the masters of science. For this 
we are indebted to Dr. William Henry—son of 
the late Dr. Henry of Manchester, who was Dr. 
Dalton’s esteemed friend,—and to the Cavendish 
Society. This Society has often done good 
work:—but none better or more worthy of the 
gratitude of the scientific world than the pub- 
lication of this Memoir. It deserves to be—and 
it doubtless will be—published in a more acces- 
sible form. 

John Dalton was born on the 5th of Sep- 
tember, 1766, at Eaglesfield, in Cumberland. 
His family were small landed proprietors, called 
in the Lake district “‘ statesmen ;’’ but the means 
of his parents were so narrow, that his education 
was confined to the village school, where, at the 
early age of twelve, he became a teacher. Sub- 
sequently, by arduous self-culture, he obtained 
the situation of assistant master in a boarding- 
school at Kendal, of which he was afterwards the 
principal. Dalton was oe pom self-taught ; 
ad from his very boyhood were implanted 
those habits of self-reliance, of perseverance, 
and of severe concentration of thought, by 
which in after-life he was often heard to affirm 
that he had slowly wrought out what he fitly 
termed ‘‘ a new system of chemical philosophy.” 
From a very early period his leisure was 
devoted to philosophical pursuits; and so dili- 
gently did he cultivate these, that in 1783 he 
was invited to Manchester to act as teacher in 
the department of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in a Protestant Dissenting College. 
He resigned this appointment at the end of six 
years, but continued to reside in Manchester 
during the whole of his subsequent life. 

With wise liberality and forethought, the 

Manchester Philosophical Society, of which he 
was President from 1817 to the period of his 
death, allowed him to occupy a room in their 
house as a study and laboratory. In this apart- 
ment, the larger portion of hissubsequent life was | 
passed in the labour of private tuition and in the | 
prosecution of experimental research. It was, | 
therefore, not an unfitting return to the Society, 
that the majority of his papers are published in 
their Transactions. One of the earliest and most 
remarkable of these communications is entitled, 
‘Extraordinary Facts relating to the Vision of 
Colours,’ and gives an account of that strange 
visual defect, or “‘ colour blindness,” which was 
one of his peculiarities. 
; It appears that he was first led to notice his 
inability to distinguish colours by studying 
botany ; when, to the infinite astonishment of 
his companions, he made the most ludicrous 
mistakes respecting the colours of flowers. This 
induced him to enter into a philosophical exa- 
mination of the cause of this strange defect; 
and he came to the following conclusion :— 

“It appears therefore, almost beyond a doubt, 
that one of the humours of my eye, and of the eyes 
of my fellows, is a coloured medium, probably some 
modification of blue. I suppose it must be the 
vitreous humour, otherwise I apprehend it might be 





vered by inspection, which has not been done.” 
This theory was not, however, verified by the 


post-mortem examination of Dr. Dalton’s eyes; 
for the vitreous humour when used as a ben 
caused no modification of tint in red or green 
objects. Dr. Henry publishes a very interest- 
ing letter from Sir John Herschel, giving his 
views as to this colour blindness in Dalton; and 
those interested in this curious phenomenon will 
find in the present volume additional opinions 
on the subject by Sir David Brewster and other 
philosophers. 


Dalton’s scientific labours were interrupted 
in 1804 by visiting London, having been invited 
to deliver a series of lectures before the Royal 
Institution on Natural Philosophy. It was on 
this occasion that he made Davy’s acquaintance, 
—of whom, and of the lectures, we have the 
following account in a letter.— 


“T was introduced to Mr. Davy, who has rooms 
adjoining mine (in the Royal Institution) ; he is a 
very agreeable and intelligent young man, and we 
have interesting conversations in an evening ; the 
principal failing in his character as a philosopher is 
that he does not smoke. Mr. Davy advised me to 
labour my first lecture ; he told me the people here 
would be inclined to form their opinion from it ; 
accordingly I resolved to write my first lecture 
wholly ; to do nothing, but to tell them what I 
would do, and enlarge on the importance and uti- 
lity of science. I studied and wrote for near two 
days, then calculated to a minute how long it would 
take me reading, endeavouring to make my discourse 
about fifty minutes. The evening before the lecture, 


Davy and I went into the theatre ; he made me read | 


the whole of it, and he went into the furthest corner ; 
then he read it, and I was the audience; we cri- 
ticised upon each other's method. Next day I read 
it to an audience of about 150 or 200 people, which 
was more than were expected. ‘They gave a very 
general plaudit at the conclusion, and several came 
up to compliment me upon the excellence of the 
introductory. Since that I have scarcely written 
anything: all has been experiment and verbal ex- 
planation, In general my experiments have uni- 
formly succeeded, and I have never once faltered in 
the elucidation of them. In fact I can now enter 
the lecture-room with as little emotion nearly as I 
can smoke a pipe with you on Sunday or Wednes- 
day evening.” 

Dalton’s scientific labours have acquired 
a European reputation. His papers were re- 
produced in foreign scientific journals, and his 
name was quoted as an authority on subjects 
relating to chemistry and natural philosophy. 
Thus, when his grand discovery, known by the 
name of the ‘* Atomic Theory,” was propounded, 
if it failed to be at first generally accepted, it 
commanded at least universal attention. We 
must refer our readers to Dr. Henry’s Memoirs 
for a lucid and masterly history of this brilliant 
discovery, which has secured to Dalton a proud 
niche in the halls of fame. Nor had he to undergo 
the severe trial and mortification, unhappily not 
uncommon, of not living to see his discovery 
acknowledged and its importance admitted. Dr. 
Thompson and Wollaston were the earliest to 
acknowledge the truth and value of the atomic 
doctrine; and though Davy, their great coeval 
leader in chemical science, for some time stood 
aloof, it is evident that, without having given his 
absolute assent to the theory, he was favour- 
ably inclined towards it; for when the Royal 
Society awarded Dalton the Royal Medal in 
1826 for his atomic theory, Davy, who was then 
President of the Royal Society, observed :— 


“ Mr. Dalton’s permanent reputation will rest upon 
his having discovered a simple principle, universally 
applicable to the facts of chemistry—in fixing the 
proportions in which bodies combine, and thus laying 
the foundation for future labours, respecting the 
sublime and transcendental parts of the science of 
corpuscular motion. His merits in this respect re- 
semble those of Kepler in astronomy. . . . Mr. Dalton 
has been labouring for more than a quarter of a cen- 


tury, with the most disinterested views. With the 
greatest modesty and simplicity of character he has 
remained in the obscurity of the country, neither 
asking for approbation, nor offering himself as an 
object of applause.” 

Other honours rapidly followed. In 1830, he 
was raised from the class of Corresponding 
Member of the French Academy of Sciences to 
the rank of one of its eight Foreign Associates, 
the highest station it has to bestow; and when 
he visited Paris, his reception by the French 
philosophers was flattering and enthusiastic. 
He was accompanied by a gentleman still alive ; 
who communicates the following interesting 
account of a dinner given to him at La Place’s 
country house near Paris.— 

“ At four in the afternoon, by a coach with Dalton 
to Arcueil, La Place’s country seat, to dine. En- 
gaged the carriage to wait for our return at nine. 
On alighting, we were conducted through a suite of 
rooms, where, in succession, dinner, dessert, and 
coffee-tables were set out ;—and onwards through a 
large hall, upon a terrace, commanding an extent of 
gardens and pleasure-grounds. There was a sheet 
of water in front, and a broad spreading current 
pouring into it from some rocks, where was seen a 
sculptured figure—an antique—found in the locality, 
representing the genius of the place. It is in these 
grounds that are still remaining the principal Roman 
works near Paris,—the vestiges of Julian’s residence, 
as governor of Gaul. Avenues, parterres, and lawns, 
terraces, and broad gravel walks, in long vistas of 





distance, are bounded by woods and by higher 
grounds, As yet we had seen no one, when part of 
| the company came in view at a distance: a gentle- 
man of advanced years, and two young men. Was 
it possible not to think of the groves of the Academy, 
|and the borders of the Ilyssus? We approached 
| this group, when the elderly gentleman took off his 
| hat, and advanced to give his hand to Dalton. It 
was Berthollet! The two younger were La Place’s 
| son, and the astronomer royal—Arago. Climbing 
| some steps upon a long avenue, we saw, at a distance, 
La Place walking uncovered with Madame Biot on 
his arm ; and Biot, Fourier, and Courtois, father of 
| the Marchioness La Place. At the front of the 
| house, this lady and her grand-daughter met us. At 
dinner, Dalton on the right hand of Madame La 
Place, and Berthollet on her left, &c. Conversation 
on the zodiac of Denderah and Egypt, Berthollet 
and Fourier having been in Egypt with Napoleon ; 
the different eras of Egyptian sculpture; the fact 
that so little at Rome—of public buildings—is earlier 
than Augustus, &c. After dinner, again abroad in 
the beautiful grounds, and along the reservoir and 
aqueduct of Julian, These ancient works, after fall- 
ing very much into decay, were restored by Mary of 
Medicis. Dalton, walking with La Place on one 
side, and Berthollet on the other, I shall never forget. 
Such men, in their personal attentions, respect in 
each other the dignity of science itself—the great 
interpretress of nature, and leading star of civiliza- 
tion; something which is beyond the honoured 
individual, which yet attends him, impressing a 
sense of homage that is elevating to him who feels 
it. La Place isan uncommon union of simplicity of 
manners and an essential dignity of character. His 
collected and serene air realizes to the observer the 
tranquillizing influence of philosophy. We may 
well conceive, that such a man feels for the interest 
and honour of science something like a religious 
regard. At the Institute a few days before, an in- 
stance of behaviour in La Place was a striking 
exemplification of this remark.” 

On Dalton’s return to Manchester, the people 
| of that town began to hear that a great man was 
living among them unknown. They had never 
thought of the poor chemist, who was so fond 
of his pipe and a game at bowls, otherwise than 
as a man who, owing to a sad perversity of 
nature, had no sense of the importance of money. 
Now, however, they began to stare at him as he 
walked down the streets with his bent head and 
severe expression. He was becoming a prophet 
even in his own country; but it was only in 





answer to the loud echoes of a fame gather- 
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ing in the distance. Dalton resumed his 
scientific investigations, which were only inter- 
rupted by attending the Meetings of the British 
Association, and visiting Oxford in 1832 to 
receive the degree of D.C.L. It was on the 
latter occasion, when the city was crowded with 
the Members of the British Association, that he 
most innocently attracted universal attention 
by daily wearing his newly-acquired Doctor's 
red gown. Some one quizzed him about his 
scarlet covering. ‘You call it scarlet,” said 
Dalton, ‘to me it is the colour of green leaves!” 
Dalton’s scientific services met with national 
recognition in 1833 by Government conferring 
upon him a pension of 150/., which was doubled 
in 1836. Manchester now felt that it must 
do something. Dalton was growing into a 
name,—and his townsmen began to see that 
illustration of him would be also an illustration 
of themselves. After much talk it was agreed 
to have a statue, —the execution. of which 
was intrusted to Chantrey. Dr. Henry accom- 
panied Dalton to London, and was present at 
some of his sittings to the sculptor. The phi- 
losopher had a great dislike to this operation ; 
but Chantrey’s genial manners placed him at 
his ease,—and here we have Dalton’s account 
of his visits to the artist's studio.— 


“ Next morning Mrs. Wood walked through the 
Park with me to Mr. Chantrey’s; when we found 
him in expectation of seeing me. He took a profile 
as large as life by a camera lucida, and then sketched 
a front view of the face on paper. We took a walk 
through his rooms, and saw busts and statues without 
end. He then gave me the next day for a holiday, 
and told me I should see my head moulded in clay 
on Wednesday morning, at which time he invited me 
to breakfast. I went accordingly, and found, as he 
said,a head apparently perfect. Le said he had not 
yet touched it, the head having been formed from 
his drawings by some of his assistants. He set to 
work to model and polish a little whilst I was mostly 
engaged in reading the newspaper, or conversing 
with him. On looking right and left he found my 
cars were not alike, and the modeller had made them 
alike, so that he immediately cut off the left ear of 
the bust and made a new one more resembling the 
original. Most of the time I was amusing myself 
with viewing the pictures and statues in the room. 
At last he took a pitcher and blew a little water in 
my face (I mean the model), and cevyered my head 
with a wet cloth, and we parted, he having desired 
me to bring Dr. Henry and Dr. Philp with me next 
morning to breakfast. We went accordingly, and 
found an abundant table; soon after Dr. Faraday 
came in, and we all went into the working room for 
atime. This morning (sixth day), Mrs. Wood was 
kind enough to walk with me again to Mr. Chant- 
rey’s, and we spent another hour or two under his 
directions, At intervals we have a little amusement 
and instruction about our respective arts and sciences, 
and how we acquired our knowledge, &c., in which 
we vie with each other, and keep up a lively con- 
versation.” 

An amusing account is given of Dalton’s 
presentation at Court, which, it appears, was 
brought about by Mr. Babbage; who thought 
that if it were not incompatible with the phi- 
losopher’s feelings, it was desirable that he 
should be presented to his sovereign. Mr. 
Babbage says :— 

“Dalton not objecting, my note was sent on by 
Mr. Wood to Lord Brougham, who at that time was 


Lord Chancellor. He approved highly of the plan, 
and offered to present Dr. Dalton. He also 
mentioned the circumstance to the King. I had had 


some conversation with Mr. Wood about the subject, 
when several difficulties presented themselves to him. 
Dr. Dalton, as a quaker, could not go in a court 
dress, because he must wear a sword. To this I 
replied, that being aware of this, I had proposed to 
let him wear the robes of a Doctor of Laws of Oxford. 
Mr. Wood remarked, that these robes being scarlet, 
they were not of a colour admissible by Quakers. 
To this I replied, that Dr. Dalton had a kind 





of colour blindness, and that all red colours appeared 
to him to be the colour of dirt. Besides, I had found 
that our friend entertained very reasonable views of 
such mere matters of form. The velvet cap of the 
Doctor again was not an obstacle, as he was informed 
that it was usually held in the hand, and was rather 
a mark of office than a covering for the head. These 
difficulties being surmounted, Dr. Dalton came 
one morning to breakfast with me. We were alone; 
and after breakfast he went up with me into the 
drawing-room, in order to see the Difference Engine. 
After we had made several series of calculations, he 
recollected that he had in his pocket a note from 
Mr. Wood to me. On hastily looking over it, I 
found that it was to announce to me that our friend 
acquiesced in the scheme. I now mentioned the 
forms usual at a levee, and placing several chairs in 
order to represent the various officers in the presence 
chamber, I put Dr. Dalton in the middle of the 
circle to represent the King. I then told my friend 
that I should represent a greater man than the King ; 
that I intended to personate Dr. Dalton, and 
would re-enter at the further door, go round the 
circle, make my obeisance to the King, and thus 
show him the kind of ceremony at which he was to 
assist. On passing the third chair from the King’s, 
I put my card on the chair, at the same time 
informing Dr. Dalton that this was the post of a 
Lord in Waiting, who takes the cards, and gives them 
to the next officer, who announces them to the King. 
On passing the philosopher I kissed his hand, and 
then passing round the rest of the circle of chairs, I 
thus gave him his first lesson as a courtier. It was 
arranged that I should take Dr. Dalton with me 
to the levee, and put in his card, ‘Dr. Dalton, 
presented by the Lord Chancellor. When the 
morning arrived I went to Mr. Wood's residence, 
and found Dr. Dalton quite ready for the expedition. 
In order to render the chief actor perfect in his part, 
we again had a rehearsal; Mrs. Wood personating 
the King, and the rest of the family, with the assis- 
tance of sundry chairs and stools, the great Officers 
of State. I then entered the room, preceding my 
excellent friend, who followed his instructions as 
perfectly as if he had been repeating an experiment. 
Being now quite satisfied with the performance, we 
drove off to St. James's. The dress of a Doctor of 
Laws is rarely made use of, except at a University 
address, and Dr. Dalton’s costume attracted much 
attention, and compelled me to gratify the curiosity 
of many of my friends, by explaining who he was. 
The prevailing opinion was that he was the Mayor 
of some corporate town come up to get knighted. I 
informed my inquirers, that he was a much more 
eminent person than any Mayor of any city, and 
having won for himself a name which would survive 
when orders of knighthood should be forgotten, he 
had no ambition to be knighted. Ata short distance 
from the presence chamber, I observed close before 
me several dignitaries of the Church, in the full 
radiance of their vast lawn sleeves. The Bishop of 
Gloucester, who was nearest to me, accidentally 
turning his head, I recognized a face long familiar to 
me from its cordiality and kindness. A few words 
were interchanged between us, and also by myself 
with the rest of the party, the remotest of whom, if I 
remember rightly, was the Archbishop of Dublin. 
The dress of my friend seemed to strike the Bishop's 
attention ; but the quiet costume of the Quaker 
beneath his scarlet robe was entirely unnoticed, I 
therefore confided to the Bishop of Gloucester the 
fact that I had a Quaker by my side, at the same 
time assuring him that my peaceful and philosophic 
friend, was very far from meditating any injury to 
the Church. ‘The effect was electric upon the whole 
party ; episcopal eyes had never yet beheld such a 
spectacle in such society, and I fear, notwithstanding 
my assurance, some portion of the establishment 
thought the Church really in danger. We now 
entered the presence chamber, and having passed the 
King, I retired very slowly, in order that I might 
observe events. Dr, Dalton having kissed hands, 
the King asked him several questions, all which the 
philosopher duly answered, and then moved on in 
proper order to join me. This reception, however, 


had not passed with sufficient rapidity to escape 
jealousy, for I heard one officer say to another, 
‘Who the d—1 is that fellow whom the King keeps 
talking to so long ?°” 





With the exception of occasional attendances 
at the Meetings of the British Association, this 
was Dalton’s last public appearance, the re. 
mainder of his life being passed in the retire. 
ment of his study,—interrupted: only by his 
custom of playing at bowls every Tinteiy 
— in which game he took especial de. 
ight. 

In 1837 he was attacked by paralysi 
which he so far recovered - [ i bay 
resume his scientific researches; but in 1838 4 
relapse occurred which proved fatal. Before 
this illness Dalton porno excellent health, and, 
as will be seen by the following anecdote, had 
little faith in physic. Being unwell, his phy. 
sician prescribed a small dose of James’s Powder, 
On the following day the physician called, and 
finding Dalton very much better, attributed the 
improvement to the effect of the medicine, upon 
which Dalton remarked: “I do not see how 
| that can be, as I kept the powder until I could 
have an opportunity of analyzing it.” 

By Dalton’s death the world lost an eminent 
vhilosopher,—and that he was as good as he 
was great is evident from the following sketeh 
of his character by Dr. Henry.— 





“ Dr. Dalton’s moral excellences, from his livi 

| unmarried and much alone, had a limited field ‘for 
| their manifestation. He enjoyed that equable 
| healthful tone of nerve, of pulse, and of digestion, of 
| which, whether as cause or effect, a serene temper is 
the usual exponent. He did not possess a lively 
| sensibility ; and his outward bearing, even towards 
his intimate friends, was calm and undemonstratire, 
| But his attachment, when once deliberately bestowed, 
| on the solid ground of esteem for tried worth, orf 
, the common pursuit of the same objects in science, 
| was never weakened or alienated. His friendships 
| were earnest, steadfast, and unalterable ; and if need 
j came, were evidenced by acts of thoughtful gene- 
| rosity. One such instance has been communicated 
to me by a lady, who knew him intimately. ‘ A fire 
| occurred in the works, during my brother's minority, 
| A few days afterwards, Mr. Dalton offered to my 
mother all the funds he had saved, if any money 
was wanted. It was not required; but we thought 
it an act of very considerate kindness and friendship.’ 
His moderate desires, as regards fortune, may be 
compared with those of the most self-denying of 
ancient philosophers; and were the more deserving 
of praise, as he passed the larger portion of his life 
among a community eagerly engaged in the pursuit 
of wealth. Many anecdotes have been preserved of 
the almost ridiculous moderation of his charges for 
performing chemical analyses. These, which were 
often merely a few shillings, never, I believe, ex- 
ceeded a sovereign. He was in the habit of giving 
his invaluable instruction, in mathematics and che 
mistry, at the trifling charge of 2s. 6d. per hour, or, 
if two or more students attended together, at 1s, 6¢. 
each for the hour. In his early days, he had neces- 
sarily formed habits of prudent economy, and 
throughout life his personal wants were few and 
casily satisfied. I learned from the late Mr. Clare 
that when invited to contribute to funds raised by 
the Society of Friends, or for other general objects, 
it was his habit to take time for deliberation ; but 
that if on reflection he was satisfied with the pro- 
priety of the object, he was accustomed to: give 
largely, in proportion to his means. During the 
latter years of his life, when his resources had become 
more ample, I have discovered from his papers, that 
he made a liberal annual allowance to two distant 
female relatives, for whom he also eventually pr0- 
vided in his will.” 

Our own acquaintance with the subject of this 
eulogium enables us to indorse it. We thank 
the Cavendish Society for so pleasant and in- 
structive a volume. Dalton was a man de- 
serving of such an illustration of his career. 
Dr. Henry has performed his labour of love 
with zeal and judgment. 
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The Military Achievements of Field-Marshal the 
Duke of Wellington, contrasted with those of 
Alexander, Pyrrhus, Hannibal, Cesar, Marl- 
borough, Napoleon, and other celebrated Com- 
manders. By a Peninsular and Waterloo 
Officer. 2 vols. Hope & Co. 


Five hundred pages of sound and fury are 
here rolled over the memory of the Duke 
of Wellington. We have been accustomed to 
gyrics more enthusiastic than judicious, on 
the qualities of our great commander, and it 
was natural that soldiers who fought with him 
should exalt his name above the level on which 
history places it; but the “ Peninsular and 
Waterloo Officer” thinks it necessary to depre- 
ciate the renown of almost every former general 
in order to be just to the object of his peculiar 
laudation. He has marshalled the talents and 
virtues of preceding conquerors, and found that 
the virtues and talents of the Duke of Welling- 
ton outweighed them all. The phalanx on one 
side is unequal to an individual on the other, 
who surpassed all their exploits and fell into 
none of their errors. The writer, in fact, melts 
the trophies—ancient, medieval and modern— 
of Greece, Italy, Africa, France, England and 
the East, that he may erect a triumphal column 
tothe conqueror of Soult and Napoleon. For 
them he has criticisms; for him only praise. 

It is no great offence to be seduced by the 
partialities of private feeling, and a man who 
shared in the glories of Torres Vedras and Ta- 
lavera may be forgiven for slighting the fame of 
Grecian and Roman battles; yet there is some- 
thing to be respected besides the Wellington 
Despatches, and our ‘ Officer’’ has such a flip- 
pant, vituperative style of dealing with autho- 
rities, “opinions and names, that we have no 
inducement to soften the truth, which is, that 
he is entirely incompetent to institute the pa- 
rallel which he pretends to have drawn. His 
book is not a comparison, but a picture in which 
one figure in the foreground is colossal, while 
the others attend as pigmies far distant, and 
shaded down in the rear. The “ Peninsular 
and Waterloo Officer” leads the Duke through 
aline of illustrious conquerors, cap in hand, 
stepping backwards, and saluting at every word. 
Ifa rival name appears, he reviles it; if a dis- 
senting opinion starts up, he reproaches it as 
the offspring of some unaccountable malice. A 
few favourites he has, indeed, such as Cyrus, 
whom he allows to have possessed some quali- 
ties similar to those of the Duke of Wellington. 
Others are his protégés, as Miltiades, to 
whom he is grateful for an opportunity to ex- 
press his scorn of all that ancient Greece was 
or did. ‘O Athens! hot-bed of democracy! 
When did an unfortunate man ever meet with 
a friendly welcome within thy walls?” A third 
class of individuals elicits kindlier feelings. 
Floating like a plume above the head of his 
hero, he experiences an indescribable sense of 
exaltation, and pities and pardons such miser- 
able persons as Napoleon and Alexander. 
“Poor infatuated men! we part with you for 
the present, more in pity than in anger!” After 
this, we are inclined to join with him in asking, 
“Whether it is pride or vanity that acts unfa- 
vourably on the sanity of individuals?” 

e more creditable part of his book is 
that describing the author’s personal expe- 
nences. Here is an incident of which he was 
an eye-witness at Quatre-Bras.— 

“Some of the enemy made a stout resistance :— 
one officer, more daring than the rest, instead of 
trying to escape by the road by which he had ad- 
vanced, put spurs to his horse, and dashed down the 
Ligny road towards the Duke, his sword apparently 
taised for mischief. The sensation created by this 
movement was immense. First one, then another, 
of the staff or field officers endeavoured to arrest his 





progress, but all their cuts, though well aimed, he 
invariably parried, keeping steadily on his course at 
the same time, which he was the better able to do, 
the infantry being prevented from giving their fire, 
from the number of staff then on the highway. On 
arriving almost opposite the Duke, the senior major 
of the regiment, a powerful man made a desperate 
stroke at his head, but which the other easily par- 
ried. His race, however, was nearly run, for, on 
clearing the last of the staff officers, some of the in- 
fantry fired at him, killing his horse, and wounding 
him through both feet. He lived, however, and 
being quartered in the same house at Brussels with 
one of our officers, he often indulged in a hearty 
laugh at the adventure, always declaring that his 
only object was to escape, having no idea at the time 
that he was so close to the conqueror of all the fields 
of Spain.” 

We can excuse, we repeat, a good deal of 
extravagance from the pen of a soldier who 
followed his leader, as he has it, “ amidst stag- 
gering showers of bullets;” but they who have 
most anxiety for the fame of the Duke of Wel- 
lington will be most solicitous to discourage 
such effusions as the volumes before us. Every 
historical event is pressed into the service of 
panegyric. Each achievement of each cele- 
brated commander is noticed to show that it 
was less than something the Duke did. If 
Czsar’s marches were splendid, more splendid 
were the marches through Spain ;—if Hanni- 
bal’s onset was tremendous, the charge of the 
92nd was finer ;—if the dispositions of Alex- 
ander were perfect, the Duke’s plan was 
something which “ perfect’? does not express. 
Besides this, the ‘Officer’ manceuvres over 
his subject, and has a hollow square of decla- 
mation to receive an antagonist at every point. 
The fame of Napoleon he admits; but it is 
a ‘false glare,” while an immortal refulgence 
crowns the head of his conqueror. Hannibal 
was as “ imprudent” as a military commander 
could be,—and Pyrrhus was reckless, impro- 
vident, and blind. The Asiatic conquerors are 
depreciated because they fought and lost my- 
riads of men; and the European generals are 
slighted when they lost few. It has hitherto 
been a part of Czsar’s glory that he gained some 
of the greatest victories of ancient times, with 
the sacrifice of the fewest men. But the “ Offi- 
cer’ turns this to his own account,—and insin- 
uates that those were not battles, but massacres. 
In fact, he admires the Duke, and is deteymined 
to find every oneinferior to him. It was Alex- 
ander’s saying, that the world did not want 
more than one sun, and could not endure two; 
and so our military essayist believes that history 
should not describe more than one consummate 
General. Besides being a writer, however, he 
is a moralist; though we must admit that some 
of his reflections are not a little puerile. Thus, 
after ascribing the triumph of the Duke at 
Waterloo to the commander's genius, which is 
fair enough, he points to Napoleon’s loss as a 
stroke of providential vengeance. ‘“ As regards 
the people of France,” he says, “is it not a fact, 
that during the first stages of the Revolution, 
they utterly denied the existence of a Supreme 
Being? and the highly immoral figures that 
were exhibited on the backs of their cards, on 
their watches and other articles, in 1814 and 
1815, proved that their morals were not im- 
proved at the date of Waterloo.” Yet in the 
next sentence we learn that Napoleon was beaten 
because, like Croesus, he attacked in columns! 





Lives of the Princesses of England, from the 
jorman Conquest. By M. A. E. Green. 
Vol. V. Hurst & Blackett. 


Ir would perhaps be difficult to find two prin- 
cesses whose lives present so much of romantic 
incident as those who are the subjects of the 
volume before us,—Mary Tudor, the three- 





months Queen of France, whose “cloth of 
gold,” by a sudden change of fortune, became 
matched with “ cloth of frieze’; and Elizabeth 
Stuart, the fair queen of Bohemia, who after 
a twelvemonth’s reign merged that title in the 
more attractive one of ‘Queen of Hearts.” 
In the present, as in her former volumes, Mrs. 
Green’s industry and careful research are appa- 
rent; and we can easily imagine the pleasure 
she must have felt, after wading through so 
many dull details of royal ladies but little known 
during their lives, and long since forgotten, 
when she came to so interesting a portion of 
her task as the memoirs of these two Prin- 
cesses. 

The story of Mary Tudor, as Mrs. Green 
truly says, has much of the fascination of ro- 
mance. The third daughter of Henry the 
Seventh and Elizabeth of York, and born in 
1596, the first notice we find of her is by Eras- 
mus, in 1500, who mentions her as a sportive 
child of four years old. The formal usages of 
the time are well illustrated by a wardrobe war- 
rant of the same date, that provides for the 
little girl, not the simple dress of childhood, 
but “ kirtles of tawny damask and black satin,”’ 
and gowns of crimson velvet, and of green 
“edged with purple tinsel, and lined with black 
buckram.”’ It is more pleasant to find that 
much care was bestowed on her education, and 
that she was taught French, Latin, music, 
dancing and embroidery. After the death of 
her mother she appears to have resided with 
Catherine of Arragon; and the first distinct 
mention of her in her father's court occurs under 
the year 1506, when the king and queen of 
Castile visited England, and “ my lady Mary” 
danced, and “played on the lute, and after 
upon the claregalls,” to the great delectation of 
the company. Soon after, the king of Castile 
having died, a treaty was signed between Henry 
and the Emperor for the marriage of Mary 
with his grandson Charles (afterwards the cele- 
brated Charles the Fifth),—but fate and Charles 
Brandon were adverse, although she was com- 
pelled, as the reader is aware, to give her hand 
in October, 1515, to Louis the Twelfth of France. 

The marriage ceremony was performed with 
great splendour in the Hotel Gruthuse; and 
then followed pageants and feasting as the 
royal train slowly proceeded towards St. Denis, 
where her coronation was to take place; 
and when we find that the next morning after 
this ceremony the queen left St. Denis at nine 
o'clock to make her entry into Paris, and did 
not arrive at the palace, where she was to hold 
a court and sup in public, until six in the even- 
ing, we may well conceive how burthensome 
this pageantry must have been. On this oc- 
casion Mary was borne in a _ litter,—wel- 
comed at every few paces by that incongruous 
mixture of classical and Scriptural devices, and 
by those interminable speeches, which were 
never wanting on these occasions. Two mar- 
vels of the banquet that followed may be no- 
ticed here as curious efforts of the Soyer of that 
day. ‘These were “a cock and a hare jousting 
together in the lists,” the other “a phoenix, 
which by beating its wings lighted the fire that 
consumed it.” It might have been thought 
that a few days of repose would have been 
allowed the royal pair, but gallant joustings 
succeeded, carried on for six days, and in which 
Francis—who was believed to be fascinated with 
his wife’s fair step-mother—bore himself bravely, 
but found with no little vexation that Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk, was the hero of the field. At 
length the English nobles returned home, and 
the young queen was permitted to pass a few 
weeks of quiet at St. Germains-en-Laye. But 
Louis was now sinking fast;—indeed, the dis- 
sipations of the last two months were sufficient 
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to have enfeebled a stronger man, — and on 
New Year’s day, 1515, he died in the Hétel des 
Tournelles. 

Immediately on his decease Mary retired to 
the Hétel de Clugny, where, clothed in white, 
and confined in a darkened apartment lighted 
by wax tapers, she was to keep mourning state 
for six weeks. Although she could not have 
regretted this early widowhood, still she must 
have felt her situation very critical, for, from 
the letters of Spinelly, the English agent in the 
Low Countries, it appears that Francis, now 
king, had determined to marry her to a French 
noble, that thus he might both secure her valu- 
able jewels and evade the payment of the large 
revenue to which, as queen-dowager, she was 
entitled. On receiving this intelligence, Henry 
despatched Suffolk with orders to bring her to 
England; but this plan yet more alarmed the 
poor queen, for she was told that her brother 
intended to renew her contract with Charles. 
Ere Suffolk arrived she therefore wrote to her 
brother two letters,—in one, reminding him of 
‘‘the promises you promised me when I took 
my leave of you by the water side;” and in the 
second, acknowledging that she had confessed 
to the French king her attachment to Suffolk, 
and that he had “ granted his favour and con- 
sent thereto.’ This successful appeal to Francis 
was not, however, owing to any ‘“ chivalric’’ 
feeling on his part, as Mrs. Green supposes, but 
arose from mere policy. At this period Henry 
had no child, and the sole relative by whose 
marriage he could strengthen his Continental 
alliances was Mary. Maximilian was at this 
time aged,—his grandson, Charles, would un- 
questionably on his death challenge the Impe- 
rial crown; and thus better by far for Francis 


was it that she should marry an English noble- 
man, than become the means of combining 
England, Flanders, and Spain—perhaps Ger- 


many also—in a powerful league.. But politic 
as were the motives of Francis, the result was 
romantic enough; and in the little chapel of the 
Hotel de Clugny, in the presence of only ten 
persons—one of whom was Francis himself,— 
Mary, who not more than four months ago, had 
given her hand to the king of France amid all 
the pomp of ecclesiastical and heraldic splen- 
dour, was stealthily united to the son of Sir 
William Brandon, who had so bravely borne her 
father’s banner at the battle of Bosworth. The 
exact date of this marriage has not been ascer- 
tained ; but it most probably took place at the 
end of the six weeks assigned for the mourning 
of “la reine blanche.” 

From her brother and from Wolsey, Mary 
expected but little opposition; for little was she 
aware of the power of the old nobility. Suffolk, 
with better means of knowing their bitter hos- 
tility both to him and to Wolsey, in his letter to 
the king, urges his suit, chiefly on the ground of 
his having obtained the French king’s favour, 
—which would be his most plausible excuse to 
the council. But even Henry, although evi- 
dently not unfavourable to the marriage, was 
unable to do more than return an ambiguous 
answer. Mary then wrote a most sorrowful 
letter, which appears in Mrs. Green’s former 
work; but which, we think, should have had a 
place here, together with that very characteristic 
one from Suffolk, in which he says that “ rather 
than go into Flanders she.said she would be 
torn in pieces, and with that she weeped; I 
never saw woman so weep ;” and how her tears 
and her threats, too, so worked upon him, “I 
thought rather to put me in your mercy than to 
lose all, and so she and I was married.”” The 
return of Mary to England, and her brother’s 
reconciliation, are well known; and we need only 
add, that she died at the age of thirty-seven, and 
was buried in the Abbey of St. Edmund's. 





Just a hundred years after the birth of Mary 
Tudor, the Princess who forms the subject of 
Mrs. Green’s second memoir, was born,—Eliza- 
beth, second child and eldest daughter of James 
the Sixth of Scotland. Her birth took place at 
Falkland Palace, August 16, 1596,—and her 
name was bestowed on her by her godmother, 
Queen Elizabeth. The royal children passed 
their first years at the Palace of Linlithgow, 
from whence, on the accession of James to the 
English throne, they were conveyed to London ; 
where, soon after, Elizabeth, then seven years 
old, was placed under the care of Lord and Lady 
Harrington, who, in the retirement of Combe 
Abbey, Warwickshire, diligently superintended 
their education until the beginning of the year 
1609; when she became a frequent resident 
at Court. The attachment of her brother, the 
gifted Prince Henry, and the strong feeling 
of respect and love with which she regarded 
him, stand out in beautiful contrast to the cold 
and careless conduct of both father and mother ; 
and we have here many pleasant traits recorded 
of the eagerness with which Henry sought her 
society, and provided for her various amuse- 
ments. As Elizabeth grew up, she had nume- 
rous suitors. The first was Gustavus Adolphus; 
and it wouldbe a curious speculation to imagine 
what might have been the result to Europe had 
Elizabeth wedded that “ hero of the North” in- 
stead of the less energetic Prince Palatine. 

The Queen of Spain died; and only three 
weeks after, proposals were made for the mar- 
riage of Elizabeth with the king. These pro- 
posals James seems to have entertained for some 
time; but the violent opposition of Prince 
Henry and the persuasions of his council com- 
pelled him, though reluctantly, to give them up. 
The suitor next brought forward was Frederick 
the Fifth, Count Palatine of the Rhine,—a 
young prince, of the same age as Elizabeth,— 
handsome, intelligent, and well versed in litera- 
ture. As the future head of the Protestant 
interest in Germany, Frederick’s marriage was 
important to his brother princes,—so, in the 
beginning of 1612, the question was solemnly 
discussed,—and the Count of Anhalt was directed 
to proceed to England and endeavour to con- 
clude it. James appears to have been very 
willing ; and is said to have remarked, that his 
intended son-in-law, though only Prince Pala- 
tine, ‘‘should, he doubted not, have the title of 
king within a few years;” while Prince Henry, 
who had already begun a correspondence with 
him, looked forward to his coming as to that of 
an old friend. 

On the 16th of September, Frederick landed 
at Gravesend, and proceeded at once to White- 
hall, where he met with a favourable reception 
from the king, and a most brotherly welcome 
from Prince Henry. During the next six weeks, 
the young princes were inseparable companions, 
—hunting, hawking, playing tennis together,— 
and then came that mysterious event—an event 
that later researches into the secret history of 
this reign have invested with a tenfold mystery 
—the sudden illness and death of Prince Henry. 
During his sickness, he was constantly calling 
for his ‘* dear sister :”—her name was the last 
word he uttered,—and well may we believe the 
agony of the poor girl, who more than once 
strove to enter his apartments in disguise, but 
was compelled to return without seeing him. 
We are surprised at Mrs. Green characterizing 
James as “the stricken monarch,” and repre- 
senting him as needing the consolations of Holy 
Writ, — when we know from contemporary 
authority, that he did not adopt even the decent 
hypocrisy of looking sad. Thathe received the 
news of his son’s death without any expression 
of sorrow, we have the testimony of an eye- 
witness; while his journeyings from palaee to 





peioes, when his son yet lay unburied, his pro- 
ibition of mourning, and his anxiety to forward 
the preparations for the marriage of his daughter, 
all show that he considered the death of his 
first-born as a relief rather than a calamity. We 
cannot, therefore, believe that “ the affectionate 
assiduities of the Prince Palatine drew still closer 
the ties which united him to the mourning 
family ;”” but we think the reason for James's 
increased attention arose from the fact, that 
Elizabeth had succeeded by the death of her 
brother to his heritage of love and admiration, 
In many of the poems and short pamphlets that 
appeared at this time, it is very curious to 
observe how completely the king’s younger son 
was passed over—absolutely ignored,—and how 
Elizabeth, as the most fitting solace —indeed, 
future hope—of the nation was pointed to, 
When we remember the prestige of that name, 
and the character for spirit and ability which the 
young princess had already obtained, her known 
Protestant feeling, too, we shall be less surprised 
to find that, from the day of her brother’s 
death, she became the rallying point of the 
Puritan party. Now this was most irritating to 
James,—whose jealousy of his eldest son was 
matter of every-day observation. What, there- 
fore, could be better policy than to complete the 
marriage of Elizabeth as quickly as possible,— 
and by honourable exile on the Continent 
remove her from the people’s homage? 

The marriage was, however, highly popular, 
for the nation looked to the young prince as the 
future bulwark of Continental Protestantism; 
and hopes that the descendants of Elizabeth 
and Frederick would occupy the British throne 
are expressed in more than one poem. On 
the 27th of December they were betrothed, 
and on the 14th of February the marriage took 
place in Whitehall Chapel. Masques, jousts, 
feastings preceded and followed the ceremony; 
but the poetical homage was doubtless most 
‘grateful of all to Elizabeth. A “ garland” of 
no common merit might be combined from the 
votive offerings of contemporary poets—Hey- 
wood, Jonson, Donne, and George Wither, 
whose ‘ Epithalamium’ is remarkable for grace 
and melody. Festivals occupied nearly the 
whole of the interval previous to their de- 
parture ; and a characteristic trait of Elizabeth 
is recorded, that when on a visit to the Tower 
the guns gave a salute, “ to prove that her spirit 
was equal to her birth, she took a match and 
fired one of the cannons.” 

At length, about the middle of April, Fre- 
derick and Elizabeth departed, attended by 2 
suite of nearly seven hundred people. The 
story of the pathetic parting of the king and 
his daughter we may reject; the sole authority 
being that most apocryphal work of Johnston ; 
nor is the ridiculous letter addressed to James 
previous to Elizabeth’s departure worthy of more 
credence. James, indeed, had at this time too 
much work in hand, even to allow him to ex- 
hibit the semblance of grief : for Rochester, now 
all in all to him, was contriving for his marriage 
with Lady Essex, and that second mystery, 
the committal of Overbury to the Tower, took 
place but a few days after his daughter's de- 
parture. 

Little regret was probably felt by Elizabeth, 
when as a young and happy bride she quitted 
England, to be received along the whole line of 
her journey, from Flushing to Heidelberg, by 
a series of triumphal processions and festivals. 
Mrs. Green has given minute details of this 
journey, which lasted from the close of Apri 
to the 7th of June,—when she entered the 
capital, welcomed by a large park of artillery 
and by formal speeches and quaint pageants. 
Not until July was Elizabeth allowed to repose, 
and then we find her hunting and hawking a 
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Fredericshall, or visiting the Electress-Dowager 
at her country house, where,— 

“their highnesses pass their time joyously. Tuesday 
last, the Electress-dowager banqueted them deli- 
cately and daintily at Neuburg, a quarter of a league 
from here, where the administrator acted himself as 
nattre Chotel ; and the said lady dowager, to please 
her company, had brought the two ‘ Welcomes,’ or 
cups, which the late Elector presented to her, which 
are in the shape of a monk and a nun, (the said 
house having formerly been a cloister of nuns,) and 
in the nun cup drank the health of my lady prin- 
cess, and in the monk, that of my lord the Elector, 
her son, who responded to her, and all the company 
did the same, each in his turn, After dinner, and 
after having taken the air, and seen the gardens, 
fountains, mill, and other curiosities of the place, 
they went to see the place where my said lady 
dowager has very fine cattle brought up ; they en- 
tered into the cow-house, which is marvellously well 
fitted up, clean, and polished like a handsome room. 
There a table was laid and furnished well with sweet- 
meats, and all things fit for a collation. The princess 
would herself, with her own hand, give some grass 
to the cows to eat ; there was a great deal of laugh- 
ing, and Mrs. Dudley and the other English ladies 
showed themselves very content and joyous.” 

On the 2nd of January, Elizabeth’s eldest 
‘child was born,—an event that seems to have 
excited as much joy in England and Scotland 
as in the Palatinate. 

We have some amusing details of Elizabeth’s 
‘difficulties as mistress of a large household, 
and some curious letters of Col. Schomberg, the 
superintendent, on the subject. The young 
princess seems, however, to have troubled her- 
self but little about such matters, but to have 
amused herself with her little son, her dogs, 
and her ‘monkeys, like a merry girl of nineteen, 
—until political changes, unfortunately for her 
peace, took place. During this time, however, 
she did not neglect literature. That fine, almost 
forgotten poet, Joshua Sylvester, enjoyed her 4 
bounty; and dedicated some of his works to her. 
She soon mastered the German, and was at this 
time able to converse in six languages,—Eng- 
lish, French, Italian, German, Dutch, and 
Latin; and she also practised English composi- 
tion. The three following years passed plea- 
santly; Elizabeth’s family was increased by a 
second son and a daughter when the differences 
between Ferdinand, the king of Bohemia, and 
bis Protestant subjects increased to such a 
height that the Bohemians broke out into open 
revolt. The death of the Emperor Matthias in 
March, 1619, and the eventual election by the 
Austrian party of Ferdinand to the Imperial 
throne, gave the Bohemians a favourable op- 
portunity of declaring the deposition of their 
late king, on the ground of having violated his 
coronation oath, and they anxiously looked 
around for a monarch who should reign over 
them not by right of birth, but by the free suf- 
frages of the people. The King of Denmark, 
the Elector of Saxony, the Duke of Savoy, the 
Prince of Transylvania, and the Prince Palatine, 
were successively proposed, but ‘‘none was 
considered in all respects so suitable as the 
last, not only from his hereditary dominions 
bordering upon Bohemia, but from his alli- 
ance with the King of England. Little did 
the poor Bohemians know what a broken 
reed the English king would prove ; but Eng- 
land, and her high deeds in the cause of Pro- 
testantism in the days of Elizabeth, were well 
known to them; and we cannot but think that 
the magic of that name, borne by the spirited 
and popular young Electress, had great influence 
on their decision. Frederick was elected king; 
and an embassy set forth to urge his acceptance 
of a crown proffered by a whole people. Eliza- 
beth exultingly wrote to England, urging her 
father to yield his assent; but it is characteristic 


also, to Archbishop Abbot, and from him re- 
ceived a speedy reply, urging instant acceptance. 
The Elector’s family received the tidings with 
alarm, and pointed to ultimate ruin; but other 
counsellors warmly urged his acceptance of the 
crown as a religious duty. Foremost among 
these was Elizabeth, who, whatever her after 
feelings might have been, seems to have been 
led away by an enthusiasm, unwise perhaps, 
but we think, on the whole, unselfish. It must 
be remembered here, that the wise and wary 
States of Holland vehemently urged Frederick 
to accept the crown of Bohemia, and their 
opinion might, in the estimation of Elizabeth, 
well outweigh the scruples of her mother-in-law 
and the coward policy of her weak and stubborn 
father. 
Meanwhile Frederick received the embassy, 
and requested permission to defer his answer 
until the messengers returned from England, 
This they refused, and then, with firm hand, 
but ‘with tears in his eyes,” the Palatine signed 
the engagement. It is curious, and it casts 
a poetic character over this exciting portion 
of Continental history, to observe how dis- 
astrous omens and forebodings of evil, tracked 
the ill-starred journey of Frederick and Eliza- 
beth to receive a crown. Tears witnessed the 
signature; the day of their departure (Sep- 
tember 27) “was all mournful and rainy,” 
writes an eye-witness, while the chaplain took 
for his text, that solemn warning, ‘Go to now, 
ye that say to-day, or to-morrow, we will go 
into such a city and continue there a year,” &c. 
Even the farewells of their attached subjects 
were not joyful acclamations, but ‘eyes lifted 
up to heaven,” and prayers, and “strong cries.” 
With this sad departure of Frederick and Eliza- 
beth from their beloved Heidelberg, we will con- 
clude the .present notice, postponing—until the 
appearance of the next volume, which will com- 
plete the memoir of Elizabeth—the story of the 
— of that severe struggle so ruinous to 
erself and her friends, and the later scenes of 
her eventful life. 





Memoirs of a Bourgeois of Paris—{ Mémoires, 
§c.]. By Dr. Véron. Vol. III. Paris, Gonet; 
London, Jeffs. 

As the “ Bourgeois’’ advances in his task, his 

spirits seem to flag, and his matter to fail him. 

‘The argument” of his third volume includes 

many interesting topics; but the larger propor- 

tion of these are treated without a taste of that 
personal experience which reconciles us to any 
new version of any well-known story. To illus- 
trate—in the section of Dr. Véron’s ‘ Memoirs’ 
devoted to the July Revolution and its con- 
sequences, we have an epitome of the events 
which passed at St. Cloud and Rambouillet ; but 
these have been retailed again and again. The 
royal card-table, ordained by “right divine” 
to be arranged as usual, whether there was 
uproar or not in Paris—the restlessness of Ma- 
dame la Duchesse de Berri—the abdication 
scene—the departure of Charles Dix for Cher- 
bourg ; his residences at Lullworth and Holy- 
rood, and his decease at Gratz,— have been 
detailed at sufficient length by earlier memo- 
rialists than Dr. Véron. As historical passages, 
they have a stale and third-class interest as 
compared with the vicissitudes of the first 
French Revolution,—or with another abdication, 
the scene of which was the chateau of Fon- 
tainebleau—or with another death-bed : the one, 
we mean, at St. Helena. The crown of mar- 
tyrdom of this King Charles is clipped very 
small, by reason of the higher claims upon canoni- 
zation of his immediate predecessors. Still, 





enough to find the letter addressed not to him, 


but to the Marquess of Buckingham! She wrote, | 


we found in it less of the gentleman of the bed- 
chamber and more of the ‘ Bourgeois,”—had 
we been told what our memorialist was himself 
doing during those July days. We have not 
forgotten the contributions on this subject made 
by Lady Blessington in her ‘ Idler in France,’ 
—and would gladly have received other glimpses 
into the cauldron, from other eye-witnesses, in 
place of warmed-up hearsay reminiscences. 
These at best cannot include those private 
struggles and deliberations,—those secret mo- 
ments of emotion, that pass in the closets of 
Kings, and that give to such transactions a 
human reality as well as a political significance. 
In Chapter the Third Dr. Véron becomes again 
more intimately personal, when treating of the 
establishment of the Revue de Paris. From an 
early age our ‘‘ Bourgeois ”’ assures us that he 
had been stirred by literary volitions. He 
dabbled in drama, to the extent of writing some 
scenes of a rhymed comedy, in three acts, when 
upon a journey—the work being destined for 
representation at the 7hédtre Francais. But, 
wiser than some of his fraternity, Dr. Véron re- 
solved to creep before he went: to try what effect 
the fruits of his esprit could produce in private, 
ere they were submitted to the honours or 
horrors of public blessing or ban.— 

I contented myself [says he] with inviting to dinner 
M. Michelot, an actor and sociétaire at the Thédtre 
Frangais, together with my friend M. Fariau de 
Saint Ange, whom I had chosen as confidant of 
my “rhymes on the road.” The reading took 
place before dinner, M. Michelot praised some of 
the scenes as interesting enough—some of the verses 
as not ill turned,—but he only approved the piece 
(so to say) under protest, and, with a view to cor- 
rections; found that there was not passion enough 
among the characters—not suffieient incident even 
for three acts,—while he encouraged me to make 
alterations, and to present my work to the Thédtre 
Francais. After the reading, I was fortunate enough 
to offer to my judges, also my guests, a Rhine carp 
a la Chambord, the most eminent one that could 
come out of Chevet’s kitchen. M. Michelot, who was 
an experienced gourmet, indulged in eulogies over 
this carp, far more warm, real, and discriminating 
than those which he had bestowed on my comedy. 
The enthusiasm called forth by Chevet’s handiwork, 
as compared with the temperate approval awarded 
to mine, completed the conviction, that I had re- 
ceived only the eulogies of politeness and the en- 
couragements of complaisance. 

Our “ Bourgeois” was discreet accordingly, 
—and threw his MS. into the fire. In other 
affairs, he confesses to have been less prudent. 
While he was practising as out-door surgeon to 
the Hépital de la Charité, he became seriously 
struck with the beauty of a certain Swur Mar- 
guerite; whose duties, as assisting the medical 
officers and in the services for the dead, threw 
her into his way. Grim and dismal as were the 
times and occasions of their meetings, the Doctor 
nevertheless took fire; and by the warmth and 
interest of his conversations with the beautiful 
nun, drew down such observation, that Madame 
la Supérieure dispensed with his further attend- 
ance as surgeon, and nominated the poor Lady 
whom he had distinguished to an appointment 
in Cayenne. At their last interview, however, 
Sceur Marguerite prayed—much as a Sister of 
Charity in one of Madame de Souza’s novels 
might have done—that everything which Dr. 
Véron took in hand might prosper. Whether 
so sentimental a reminiscence is printed a 
to fill a page, or to account for the good luc 
which attended our “ Bourgeois” on first 
founding the Revue de Paris, “ deponent sayeth 
not.”—In any event he gives us few facts of 
import or consequence. He assures us, that he 
had a fine perception of rising genius,—that 
he knew how to place, occupy, manceuvre, 
and manage his forces. One anecdote, how- 





we could have listened to the story again, had 


ever, turns up, which is comical—if true ; not, 
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we suspect, without its parallel among other 
writers on German literature than M. Loewe- 
Weimar, and in other countries than France. 
After speaking honourably of M. de Sacy, the 
present editor of the Journal des Débats,— 


The Revue de Paris [says Dr. Véron] numbered 
among its most industrious contributors a writer more 
worldly and more courageous than MM. Saint-Mare 
Girardin and de Sacy. [allude to M. Loewe- Weimar, 
who is now Consul at the Caraceas. He furnished me 
with proverbes, novels, and well-prepared articles on 
foreign literature,—ahove all, German literature. I 
received one day at dinner Mdlle. Fanny Elssler, a 
Viennese by birth: and at table placed M. Loewe- 
Weimar beside her, saying to him, “ You two can 
talk German.”—*“ I don’t know a word of German,” 
said he, with a burst of laughter, “ but Malle. Elssler 
speaks French; and so I shall keep my place.” 


Yet this was the gentleman who not merely 
published article after article on Goethe, Wie- 
land, Schiller and Herder, and other of the 
German classics,—but who also is put forward 
as the translator into French of the ‘ Fantastic 
Tales’ of Hoffmann. 

As regards M. Scribe, Dr. Véron is com- 
plimentary,—not adding much to our know- 
ledge of that most indefatigable of dramatists 
and least affected of Frenchmen. The amazing 
fertility of M. Scribe —outrivalling that even 
of Signor Goldoni himself—was already well 
known. But the editors of The Peep of Day, 
The Matin Bell, and other organs of the 
“ early rising movement,” will be glad to claim 
so illustrious an example as M. Scribe; since 
we are assured by our “ Bourgeois” that the 
dramatist’s day’s writing is all finished before 
10 o’clock in the morning ; beginning at 5 a.m. 
in summer, and 6 A.M. in winter. 

After this fashion we go on ;—with a glance 
at M. Cousin’s magnificent library; and with a 
modest disclaimer of any intention onthe part 
of Dr. Véron to compare himself with Beau- 
marchais, a-propos of a quotation from the 
memoirs of that brilliant writer. — This last 
reminds us of the modesty of Miggs in Mr. 
Dickens’s ‘Barnaby Rudge’; when, on her 
being addressed by the tipsy Gordon rioters as 
Venus, the maid replied— No, sweet gentle- 
men, I ain’t Wenus ; and, what is more, I 
wouldnt be, if I could !’—Such flimsy nothings 
we must accept in place of any real history of 
the Revue de Paris. That periodical was in- 
jured, our “ Bourgeois” hints, by the establish- 
ment of the Revue des Deux Mondes,—and 
in Chapter the Fourth, we are invited to take 
a sudden leap from “the editor’s closet’ to 
the manager's room; and to listen to what Dr. 
Véron has to say concerning his administration 
of that odd, glittering, feverish, interesting 
kingdom—the Grand Opéra of Paris. 

Certainly, it would seem, as if Saur Mar- 
guerite’s orisons proved propitious to Dr. Vé- 
ron’s success as monarch of this empire. The 
historian will recur to his reign again and again, 
as.to one of the most brilliant periods of thea- 
trical history on record; and while we own that 
a singular amount of geod fortune distinguished 
it, we feel that credit is due to him as to one 
exhibiting the power to discern, to combine, 
to provide, to control, to substitute—all that 
constitutes ‘‘good management,’’—in no ordi- 
nary measure. To have combined the Elsslers 
with Taglioni,—to discover Mdlle. Faleen when 
she was needed,—to bring out ‘Robert le 
Diable,’ ‘ Gustave,’ and ‘ La Juive’ (all three 
suecesses) in brilliant succession,— establish 
something beyond a mere case of accident. And 
when our author praises his own forbearance, 
foresight, liberality, and adroitness, we are in 
no respect disposed to question or to quarrel 
with the praise. 

There is not much, however, which will 





profit the general reader, or the special annalist, 
except a fact or two to be added to the Meyer- 
beertana, which already make so curious a 
chapter in the chronicles of Music. The master’s 
well-known cautiousness and uncertainty of pro- 
ceeding have, naturally enough, made him the 
prey of the anecdote-mongers “‘all and sundry.” 
Who has not heard of the sacrifices which the 
production of ‘ Robert le Diable’ cost its com- 
poser ?—of cheques and rouleausx flying about 
like so many motes in the sunbeam ?—of all 
the stage-organs in Paris bought up by him, 
because of the organ scene in Hérold’s ‘Zampa,’ 
which was contieet likely to forestall and to 
damage M. Meyerbeer’s great tenor solo, with 
its church chorus in the fifth act?—Probably 
the majority of these anecdotes deserve to be 
shovelled away to that Limbo in which Mo- 
zart’s mysterious commissioner of a ‘ Requiem’ 
or Paganini’s murdered mistress cuts so ro- 
mantic a figure. But a document of credit 
is a letter here given, the other day ad- 
dressed by M. Meyerbeer to our “ Bour- 
geois,”” for the purpose of publication ;—in 
which the composer protests against the many 
exaggerated statements that have been current. 
He denies that ‘ Robert’ was forced into the 
theatre against its manager’s will. So far from 
this, he emphatically records the zeal and in- 
telligence brought to bear by Dr. Véron on the 
great experiment, and points out some important 
points in which the musician entirely profited 
by the manager’s better judgment. To instance, 
—it was by Dr. Véron’s advice, M. Meyerbeer 
owns, that the part of Bertram took its present 
shape. He had destined it for M. Dabadie, 
a baritone,—and upon Dr. Véron represent- 
ing to him the striking physical aptitude of 
M. Levasseur for its representation, he relin- 
quished that idea,—and retouched the music 
from beginning to end, so as to fit it for the 
deeper bass-register of the artist selected. M. 
Meyerbeer was also overruled in the choice 
of his first Alice. This he wished to have been 
Madame Schroeder-Devrient, who was then in 
the prime of her powers. But the Lady knew 
her own strength and weakness better than her 
maestro; and, being aware that she spoke French 
very badly, with a discretion totally unworthy 
of a prima donna, declined positively publicly 
to air her bad French in Paris. The tableau, 
in the ruined cloisters of St. Rosalie’s Convent, 
had neither been prepared for by M. Meyerbeer 
nor was produced without the composer's re- 
monstrance. The scene planned for the moment 
at which Robert plucks the mystic branch, which 
is to make him master of Princess Isabella, 
was ‘fan old-fashioned opera- Olympus, with 
loves, quivers and arrows,’’—and it was M. 
Duponchel who contrived the ghastly picture 
as it stands, which had so large a share, at first, 
in attracting the public. We should like to 
know whether that dismal combination. of three 
bassoons, which breaks out at the moment when 
the resuscitation begins, was part of the original 
musique de ballet.—Neither Dr. Véron nor M. 
Meyerbeer, however, mentions a small. fact 
which appeared in the Report on the Grand 
Opéra the other day, laid before H.M. Louis 
Napoleon, and which has come to our know- 
ledge since this article was written—namely, 
that Government advanced the sum of 30,000 
francs to put ‘ Robert’ on the stage. If these 
liberalities were a frequent consequence of the 
blessing of Swur Marguerite, the splendours of 
Dr. Véron’s management receive another inter- 
pretation from that which we have given. 
While throwing together these trifles, we may 
confirm, on Dr. Véron’s authority, the impres- 
sion, that some of the most. striking passages in 
M. Meyerbeer’s first two grand French operas 
owed their being to the suggestions of Nourrit 





the ill-fated singer. It was Nourrit who sup. 
gested the addition of the great duett in * Les 
Huguenots’ (the most passionate love-scene oy 
the musical stage) to the fourth act;—which 
was originally intended to close with the “ Béné. 
diction des Poignards.”” His counsel, too, with. 
drew the Queen from the conspiracy scene, givin 
the parole instead to St. Bris, on the es 
conviction that the presence of another woman 
would weaken the interest which gathered round 
the situation and suspense of Valentine, the 
heroine. 

No apology is needed for stringing together 
these details concerning the production of 
works that, be they good, bad, or indifferent, 
mark an era in Art; and for pointing out the 
strange tricks they play with the philosophies 
of those 

Would-be discoverers on vague voyage bent, 

Interpreters of ‘‘ meanings never meant,” 
who must have a motive and a meaning for 
everything. Subsequently, Dr. Véron goes on 
to tell, half complacently half ruefully, how, by 
more than one unrehearsed accident and cata- 
strophe, the new vessel, “ Robert,” had nearly 
run aground after she was triumphantly launched, 
After the harassing months of rehearsal to which 
M. Meyerbeer subjects his artists, the wonder 
is that they have any freshness and energy left 
to sustain one of his operas during a “mn,” 
and that they are not more frequently indis- 
posed than is the case. Such an interruption 
was threatened one day when the chef-d'euvre 
was hew.— 

Madame Dameoreau [says Dr. Véron] apprised 
me, only in the morning of the day, that it would be 
impossible for her to sing that evening. Madlle. 
Jawureck, though no one could be more zealous or 
useful, declined decidedly to replace Madame Da- 
moreau, giving as reason, want of confidence in her- 
self and fear. Something must be done. We had 
to run about over Paris to find a Princesse Isabelle. 
Madame Pouillet, who had been for a long time 
popular at the Odéon, consented to undertake the 
important part of the Sicilian Princess. She got 
through very well, and was deservedly applauded, 
But at the entry of Madame Pouillet in the second 
act a scene comical enough took place. The Lady 
was separated from her husband, and M. Pouillet, 
who belonged to the Opéra chorus, made one of the 
Princess's escort. He had not happened to read 
the play-bill, and before the curtain drew up—ex- 
pecting, as usual, to find Madame Damoreau—he 
hastened to her to assist her with her veil, and to 
offer her an exceedingly respectful and devoted 
compliment. Fancy his surprise and disconcerted 
start, on finding under the veil Madame Pouillet, his 
wife,_.whom he had not seen for years, and whom 
he had no desire to see again ! 

In a like “small way,” Dr. Véron talks 
“like one having knowledge” concerning 
ballet as well as opera,—concerning dancers, 
their mothers, and their jewels,—showing how 
they arrange “the affair of applause’’— how 
they establish themselves in life—how, as a 
class, they are prosaic, prudent, and pains- 
taking,—and not altogether those greedy and 
destructive harpies painted by novelists—who 
have never, possibly, been behind the scenes 
in their lives—as so many demons bringing 
discord and ruin into quiet households.—Bad 
enough is their plight and position, but not 
altogether so bad as this. Dr. Véron, however, 
has not the slightest fancy to defend or reinstate 
them; nor, indeed, in any point or part of his 
*‘ Memoirs’ to deal with the “ good and evil” 
question,—bis desire, apparently, not getting 
beyond two material wishes: how to fill his 
book, and how to sell it. Three volumes are 
still to come,—and we do not see, judging from 
the tome before us, in what manner the feat 1s 
to be accomplished with anything like success. 
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N°.1397) 
MINOR MINSTRELS. 


The Haymakers’ Histories, Twelve Cantos in 
Terza Rima. By Ruther Bell. —This is a 
scholarly little book, sweet as a meadow at hay- 
time and full of summer influences. We confess 
this little volume excites our curiosity; and as 
to the writer, the skill with which the metre is 
carried through, the almost immaculate correct- 
ness of the rhymes, and the equality of strength 
which pervades the whole, would indicate a 

t of some standing, although the style resem- 
bles none that we remember. The scene is laid 
on the banks of the Clyde, but, with a few 
exceptions, the loca! colouring is scantily ap- 
plied. The writer has much of the ideal but 
conventional grace of Stothard, and the histo- 
ries of a band of haymaking maidens furnish 
a pretty enough excuse for a nosegay of stray 
verses. Really an imitation of some of Crabbe’s 
works becomes in his hands a poem as dainty 
and fanciful as the garden scenes of Queen 
Fiammetta in the Decamerone. The author is 
never spasmodic, though he seems of the opti- 
mist school, who expect a certain social, poetical 
and commercial Millennium ere the sun grows 
much older or the moon is quite burnt out. He 
speaks of 


The lovely consciences who now are hoping 
Some heavenly revelation soon to rid 
The world of vice. 
And in the conclusion he speaks of himself as 
if advanced in life. His poems are certainly 
not those of early youth, and seem sobered and 
subdued by the advancing shadows of at least 
mature manhood. Our author has a keen love 
of the natural, and, though he does not indulge 
much in similes, is often original in his way 
of looking at nature. The red clouds of the 
dawn are to his eye the hot breath of Aurora’s 
horses, and he describes the sea flashing as a 
shield “‘ where England’s deeds are blazoned.” 
The following love passage is beautiful land- 
scape painting, and crowded with poetical 
observations.— 
While snow is white 
In winter, and the grass in summer green ; 
While blackbirds pipe their song at noon, or bite 
With golden bill the fruit of cherry-treen,— 
Will I be true, he added :—I forget 
Many sweet sinless vows that came between. 
Their love was happy :—often have they met 
On the white-pebbled beaches of that amber 
River when fair the summer sun has set : 
Known to their vows was every sweet-aired chamber 
Of that wide-listening forest, where the finches 
Build nests to which no truant schoolboys clamber, 
That forest full of lawns and island inches, 
Of brooks that gurgle through thick brakes and dingles, 
Rock-cradled springs, elf hillocks, border linches 
Of bloomy sward, where shade with sunshine mingles; 
And, through the long grass undiscovered flowing, 
__ The runlet from the brimful fountain tingles. 
Upon a day when the warm wind was blowing 
About the forest-skirts and thicket fringes, 
And banks of ground-flowers in the sunshine glowing, 
There long they roamed. Sudden a bright hue tinges 
The maiden’s cheek and to her eyelids rushes, 
No longer pale. Like linnets caught in springes, 
rised she faliers in ensnaring blushes, 
For love, even in the chariest bosom’s keeping, 
Breaks out at moments in strange starts and flushes. 
As when we take upon the green lawn sleeping 
A youngling of the fleecy flock, it utters 
d cries, and straightway to its dam runs weeping : 
So when the adventurous youth his passion mutters, 
The nymph afraid goes crying to her mother, 
‘And like a silly thing her fond heart flutters. 
In ten chapters he gives the history of ten 
haymakers, whose stories, mere villa ge loves, 
have little of romance or incident, but still de- 
light us, if not as the grand diapason of a London 
concert, at least as much as the distant piping 
of an Alpine shepherd, as he lies among the 
flowering gentians watching the marmots at 
their play. One maiden marries a drunken 
busband, who ill treats her, and is at last 
drowned at night on his way home from public- 
house debaucheries. Another goes mad from 
disappointed affection; a third jilts her lover, 
and a fourth is jilted. We cannot resist giving 
the writer's sketch of the band he pictures, pre- 


mising that he paints womanly love and womanly 
beauty with unusual purity and power.— 
I well remeniber—how shou!d I forget ?— 
Young Helen’s open eyes that seemed to dance 
Like stars in ether when the sun is set : 
The darkness of pale Lucy's downcast glance, 
So shy and hard to catch, there might be seen, 
Lurking within, the shadow of mischance : 
Mary’s dark eyes and locks; and Margaret's keen 
Inquisitive countenance, that bore an inkling 
Of hardships feared from hardships that had been : 
Her sharp black eyes flashed restless as the twinkling 
Of frosty stars, her voice was not unlike, 
Raised often, often lowered, the silvery tinkling 
Of compline bells that never rudely strike 
The ear—now heard, now lost, a soft-toned bell 
That swings uneven on its time-worn spike. 
And I the lovable face remember well, 
The half-dissembled pride, the sudden mirth, 
The struggling laugh that ne’er could break the spell 
Of nicety, the joy that from her birth 
Had been companion of her beauty. 


Let us warn the writer of these sweet verses 
against the affectation of ill-coined words. 


The Wife’s Manual; or, Prayers, Thoughts, 
and Songs, on several Occasions of a Matron’s 
Life. By the Rev. W. Calvert, M.A. (Long- 
man & Co.)—A beautifully got-up book with 
embossed cover and engraved margins to each 
page, in imitation of a volume published in 
1569, and called ‘Queen Elizabeth’s Prayer- 
Book.’ We were almost going to say that the 
sheath was better than the blade, but we are 
disarmed by the tenderness and simple piety 
that we find in every leaf. The author, though 
evidently not gifted with the second-sight of 
the poet, has a hearty love of Nature; and his 


Nor do we augur heretical infringement of the 
Creed from any allegory crouched in— 
Gallop a trot, gallop a trop, trot a trot, trot! 
Isn’t that a fine ride for Baby to have got. 

Perhaps a levity improper for the nursery, how- 
ever, might be engendered by “‘ Mammy sees 
little Baby’s nose, but where are little Baby’s 
toes,” being set to the worldly and erotic tune 
of “‘ My ain kind dearie, O” ;—“ Over the hills 
and far away”’ might encourage a restless dis- 
position. ‘Such a getting up stairs”’ is, to say 
the least, low, even when allied to such lines as 
“ The little pussy cat says Mew,”’—and “‘ Jenny’s 
bawbee” might induce precocious thoughts of 
pin-money and asettlement. Joking apart, the 
little book is nicely done; and, although only a 
first-rate poet can write really first-rate nursery 
rhymes very fit for their purpose, one year old is 
rather early for lessons on natural history; and 
a less utilitarian age might rejoice, we think, in 
‘The little Old Woman who lived in a Shoe,’ or 
‘ Peter Piper,’ quite as much as in the fact.of a 
cow having two horns, brown hair, a long tail, 
—or the moral lesson of a bird never eating 
enough to make him sick. 





BOOKS ON THE WAR. 

M. Ivan Golovin is again in the field as an 
illustrator of Russian ideas and Russian policy 
with The Nations of Russia and Turkey and 
their Destiny (Triibner & Co.). Over most of 
his literary rivals he has the unquestionable ad- 
vantage of a personal knowledge of the men of 





thoughts and images, though never very original, 
are always his own, and neither conventional 
nor imitations. 
book too much the air of a “‘ Handbook for the 
Affections”’ or “ Etiquette of the Sentiments,’’— 
for surely no wife needs verses to tell her how 
to feel when her husband is ruined or his affec- 
tion is estranged, ‘In the First Hours of Widow- 
hood,’ or ‘ On the Approach of Death.’ There 
is also one great omission which we would point 
out to Mr. Calvert. We have Bride’s Prayers, 
Wedding Songs, Cradle Songs, but we have no 
“Poem on marrying a second time,” or “ On 
the death of a third husband.” There is great 
room in our poetry for the praise of domestic 
love,—that affection being apt to fade as the 
‘‘ lune de miel’’ changes into the “ lune de fiel.” 
The following lines are pleasing and simple :— 
A weary weight my bosom bears, 
Throughout the lonely day; 
My heart, amidst its household cares, 
Still feels thou art away; 
I miss the glance of those dear eyes, 
The merry passing word, 
The kind reproof, the mild advice, 
Midst lighter converse heard. 


Each cheerless meal, each silent walk, 
Is full of thoughts of thee ; 

I seem to hear when others talk, 
To see what others see ; 

While my rapt fancy loves to roam 
To thy far distant side, 

And longs to bid thee welcome home, 
At quiet even-tide. 

Still, at this holy trysting hour, 
Do our fond spirits meet, 

When I, my heart-petitions pour 
Before the mercy-seat.— 

Oh! would that thou wert really near, 
That those loved lips of thine 

Might kiss away this anxious tear, 
And blend thy prayer with mine. 


Little Rhymes, Songs, Hymns, and Plays for 
the Little People in the Nursery. By the Wife 
of a Clergyman of the Church of England. 
(Edinburgh, Grant & Son.)—We suppose that 
the fact of the authoress being the wife of a 
clergyman of the Church of England is men- 
tioned as a guarantee of the orthodoxy of the 
principle which she wishes to instil into the 
minds of children “‘rising one.’’ We are happy 


to know that no erroneous doctrines lurk under | 


such mysterious lines as— 


She has one, two, three, four fingers, and a wee little 





thumb,— 
With her thumb and finger she ‘Il hold a sugar-plum. 


| 
There is, perhaps, about the | 


whom he writes and of the institutions which 
he describes. Nearly all European writers 
make mistakes in regard to Russia—mistakes 
arising out of emotional antipathies as much 
perhaps as from ignorance,—the Pole from his 
|hatred, the Frank from his sprightliness and 
contempt, the German from his habit of dream- 
ing and reasoning when he should be observing. 
On these errors M. Golovin is severe. French 
authors, he says, will not take the trouble to be 
right even about simple things.— 
“A Frenchman says, that there is a pretty sort of 
dogs in Russia called Sabaki. That is as much as 
to say, that in France there is a pretty sort of women 
called femmes, sabaki being the general name in the 
Russian language for dogs. M. Texier says, that 
Paskievitch isa Pole by birth, whilst he belongs to a 
Russian family of Mohilev. M. Alexander Dumas, 
in his ‘Mémoires d'un Maitre d’Armes,’ says, that 
one must pay 10 rubles for a public bath in Russia ; 
whilst that luxury may be had for twopence.” 
Such blunders are deplorable, no doubt. But 
whose is the fault that Europe does not under- 
stand Russia and the Russians? Says M. Golovin, 
still reproachfully :— 
“More subtle than true was the Frenchman who 
first said that the Russians are equal in the sight of 
cane: Russian noblemen cannot be beaten, nor the 
officers belonging to the fourteen ranks (¢chen). 
‘The postmasters,’ being comprised in the last-rank, 
are exempt from the punishment of the cane ; so 
that a foreigner said once to the Emperor Nicholas, 
that he might advance therefore the whole empire to 
the fourteenth rank.” 
But probably our French citizen, when he 
spoke of the Russians, meant the millions, not 
the few. We do not see that here is any very 
great mistake. M. Golovin is of princely 
family :—and it is doubtless not very pleasant 
for a man of princely rank to hear a lively 
Frenchman or Frenchwoman whisper about the 
Russian stick. So long, however, as the stick 
remains a Muscovite institution small errors of 
the kind are perhaps inevitable in the best regu- 
lated societies. 
Before all things M. Golovin is a Russian. 

To the charge of corruption among the higher 
| classes, he pleads guilty, with explanations and 
a retort.— 

“ A Colonel of a cavalry regiment sent his soldiers 
in the night-time to steal some hay on an estate be- 
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longing to a lady, which lay without any one to 
watch it in the fields, as is usual on the Steppes 
estates. Hay to more than the value of 1,000 rubles 
(assignats) was carried away. Some time afterwards, 
the Colonel married the daughter of that lady, and on 
his wife looking once at his account books, she found 
in the income column: ‘economical hay for 1,000 
rubles.’ She asked what the word economical meant 
there, and her husband answered, laughing: ‘ My 
little soul, do you remember that your mamma was 
once very angry at my soldiers for having carried 
away her hay? That was this economical hay!" 
The young lady laughed in her turn. One must not 
think that this instance is common to all the nation, 
for there is also the greatest honesty to be met with 
among all classes of the people. Besides, is the 
vice of stealing so extraordinarily rare in other 
countries ? 400,000 frances disappeared from the 
cabinet of the Emperor of the French, and the duel, 
which was the result, did not prove who was the 

' thief. We have just now an instance of dishonesty 
in England too, a purveyor of provisions to the fleet 
having furnished such as were unfit for use.” 


—This is a palpable hit:—though we doubt 
whether M. Golovin sees the whole moral of his 
last example. 


M. Golovin openly professes to make it the 
business of his life to combat the Czar; but he 
does so with regret.— 

“T regard it as a misfortune to have been born in 
the reign of Nicholas, to have to waste my energies 
in combatting a man, who, had he not the power to 
render millions of human beings unhappy, would not 
deserve any attention.” 


He will show, however, both sides of the 
Emperor’s character.— 


“T said, in the commencement of my publications, 
nearly ten years ago, that I should publish every- 
thing that might extenuate the faults of the Emperor, 
if it were communicated tome. Well, what has been 
reported ?” 

Here are some of the anecdotes which are 
supposed—it must be ironically—to tell in the 
Czar’s favour.— 

“A French painter, a native of Provence, was 
engaged at court, to paint some pictures. The Czar 
takes pleasure in beating the drum. He was once 
thus engaged in the painter’s room, who having for- 
merly been in the French navy, took the drum, say- 
ing, ‘I will show you, Sire, how it is to be done.’ 
Upon this, he played a marine tune. The Czar was 
charmed, and from that time conceived such an 
attachment for the Frenchman, that he often went to 
him, requesting him to play. The Painter was a 
rude fellow, who soon became too familiar, and once 
impertinently refused to comply with the Czar’s 
harmless wish. Nicholas took his cap and went away. 
The Frenchman’s friends were in despair about him; 
but he said with his Provengil accent and style: 
‘No matter! he will come again for some more 
drumming, and we shall be good friends together 
again.’ Alas! an aide-de-camp came, and ordered 
him to leave the metropolis immediately, and to quit 
Russia under the guard of a gendarme.—Aivazovsky, 
an Armenian by birth, formerly a student of the fine 
arts, sent to Rome by the Academy, and now a 
famous marine painter, was finishing a painting of 
Peter the Great at the Lake of Ladoga, during a 
storm, when the Czar went to him, and said that he 
would take the picture. ‘It is ordered by Mr. 
Jakovlef, said the artist.—‘ How much does he give 
for it ??>* Twelve hundred pounds.’—‘ Well, I take 
it, and pay that sum.’ Jakovlef is the richest owner 
of mines in Russia, but still the Czar is richer. The 
artist promised to make a second painting for Mr. 
Jakovlef, but the inspiration was wanting, being too 
much of a courtier already. A Russian functionary, 
P.... played at cards, and lost the money of the 
Crown. The verdict of the Czar was, that all those 
who had played should refund the sum, without dis- 
tinction being made between those who had gained 
and lost; Mr. P. was condemned to some hard 
labour in the Admiralty.” 


M. Golovin says of St. Petersburgh :— 


“The Russians themselves are not fond of St. 
Petersburgh, and the loss of it would not be much 





felt. Still the society in St. Petersburgh is one of 
the highest in the world. The ‘cream’ of Vienna 
does not equal the luxury of the Russian nobility. 
The finest fruits and flowers, notwithstanding the 
rigour of the climate, may be seen in profusion at 
the balls given by the nobility, whose style of life 
calls to mind the time of the French Regents, or 
that of Louis XIV. Although there are 42,000 
families among whom the entire land is divided, 
there are no more than twelve families in St. Peters- 
burgh enjoying an annual income of 30,0002. There 
are a great many men of learning: the Russians are 
fond of reading, and generally speak several languages. 
If I do not say, with the Turk, that a man who 
speaks seven languages is worth seven men, neither 
do I say with Voltaire, that many languages are 
only many keys to the same lock; the literature 
of every nation is a world of itself.” 


Our last extract from M. Golovin shall be a 
paragraph, in which he gives what may be re- 
garded as the latest literary intelligence from 
Russia—being an account of the writers who 
have published in that country since the time 
of Pushkin.— 


“Whilst Byronism is an exception in English 
literature, it is the general feature of superior minds 
in Russia. I have just now a Russian poem before 
me, ‘ Humor,’ so full of despair, that there seemed 
nothing for the author to do but to destroy himself. 
‘Eugene Oneguin,’ by Pushkin, is a young man 
disgusted with life, a dandy, well informed, annoyed 
and annoying, a character occasionally found in 
other countries, akin to Tchazki by Griboiedof, in 
his ‘ Sufferings through Intellect.’ The latter fled 
from Russia to foreign countries, and the former 
settled in Odessa. Petchorin, ‘ the Hero of our own 
Time,’ by Lermontof, is the same character, but 
further developed: he believes neither in love nor 
friendship: he does wrong to himself and others. 
It is the production of a young man, and Lermontof 
stands higher as a lyric poet, particularly towards 
the close of his life, than as a prose writer. All his 
heroes are personifications of the idea expressed by 
Prince Viazemsky in his verse: ‘ He was in haste 
to feel, in haste to live.’ Lermontof was heir to 
Pushkin. Had he lived longershe would have 
equalled him; but he died, and of the same death 
as Pushkin, both having been shot in a duel, the 
latter by D*Antes Heckeeren, and the former by 
Martinof. One of the first poems by Lermontof 
was a prayer to the Czar to avenge Pushkin. But 
he did not appreciate his own verses, in which he 
said, that a cat may easily tear a nightingale to 
pieces, with her sharp claws, but the loss of its sweet 
voice will not be compensatéd by the smooth skin 
of the cat. Heckeeren was sent back again to 
France, and Martinof incarcerated in a monastery 
for one year. Gogol’s death once more proved 
that despair is the fate of every thinker in Russia. 
He carried with him to the tomb the mystery of his 
melancholy end. He did not indeed display in that 
solemn moment great strength of mind. Did he 
regret that he had not fought against tyranny, or 
that he had exaggerated the follies of private men ? 
The manuscripts that he burnt, were they of a 
comic nature, as his ‘ Revisor,’ or were they in 
praise of power, and a compromise of conscience, 
as his ‘ Letters to Friends,’ which was rewarded by 
the Czar with an annual pension of 6,000 rubles ? 
I could do nothing better than let Gogol describe 
his own talent himself :—* My heroes,’ said he, * are 
near the soul, because they proceed from the soul ; 
all my last productions are the history of my own 
soul...... A great deal has been said about me; I 
have been scrutinized in many respects, but my 
predominant nature has not been defined. Pushkin 
alone understood it. He always said to me, that no 
one before me had the talent so clearly to exhibit 
the dulness of life, to know how with the same 
strength to sketch the stupidity of a vulgar man...... 
This is my principal quality, belonging to me alone, 
and not possessed by others.’ Pushkin was already 
dead at the time of Gogol’s last and best production. 
Still he severely criticized the ‘ Revisor,’ in one of 
the first numbers of The Contemporary, a review 
established by him. He said therein, that every 
truth is not artistical, all dulness not interesting. 
Yet he may afterwards have changed his opinion. 





Gogol also informs us that he took himself fo 
the mirror of his productions. ‘People do not 
know,’ says he, ‘that laughing at my errors, they 
laughed at me. I had not one single vice of enor. 
mity in me, nor one virtue to be regarded as g 
picture, but a collection of many disgusting features, 
salt I have endowed my heroes with my own vices 
in addition to theirs. Taking some bad quality jn 
myself, I followed it in another state, and in another 
career; I endeavoured to represent it as my mortal 
foe, which would have most sensibly injured me; ] 
persecuted it with malice, irony, and with whatever 
else I could.’ People may fancy then what pretty 
little monsters issued from Gogol’s pen. Many of 
his heroes are disgusting characters; his first pro. 
ductions are not artistical, but his ‘ Taras Bulba’ js 
a kind of Cossack Iliad, a pretty epopee in prose, 
His ‘ Revisor’ is overcharged; but his * Dead Souls’ 
is classical, the hero of which in his travels shows 
whatever is ridiculous in Russian life. ‘The Me. 
moirs of a Fool’ is one of his best minor productions, 
It is well known that stories and tales are the prin- 
cipal branch in Russian literature. They are indeed 
more easy to write than novels, but also more jn. 
teresting to read. Count Sollohub has, since his 
‘High World’ and ‘The Tarantass’ (The Barouche), 
produced nothing more. Panauf has also been ex- 
hausted since his work : ‘A Morning on the Nevski 
Prospect.’ Ivan Tourgenef, in his ‘ Narratives of a 
Hunter,’ has risen to no ordinary height. Drujinin 
wrote ‘ Pauline Saks’ and ‘ The Narratives of Alexis 
Dmitrievitch.’ Love is the subject of the former, 
and friendship that of the latter tale. Gontcharof, 
the author of ‘A Common Story,’ has presented 
practical persons in opposition to romantic sufferers, 
but instead of carrying out the idea, has subjected 
them to suffering through want of heart. Ostrovsky 
has met with local success in his plays: ‘ Our own 
People will agree together,’ and‘ The Poor Betrothed 
Maiden.’ Maikof is a poet of an ancient style, with- 
out affectation, as may be seen in his ‘ Goblet’ and 
‘Anacreon.’ Khomiakof has again awaked in pa- 
triotic poems, as ‘ Russia,’ ‘ England,’ &e. He pro- 
phesied ruin te England, which will not be saved by 
its gold, and said that the power of Russia is not 
material, but spiritual. Ogaref is the most poetical 
of all, and Nekrassof, the least of all. There is also 
a poetess of the name of Mrs. Stcherbin. The Rus- 
sian reviews are not inferior to the English, and are 
distinguished for the notice of foreign literature. The 
Muscovite is the best of all, thanks to Mr. Pogodin, 
the learned editor.” 


Mr. William Deans has issued a History of 
the Ottoman Empire from the Earliest to the 
Present Time. (Fullarton.)—It has no pre- 
tensions. A modest preface introduces the work 
as a compilation undertaken to meet the present 
demand. It is rather flaccid in style, and has 
no claim to authority of any kind. 


The service done by Mr. Deans for Turkey 
an anonymous author has, also, done for Russia 
in a work with the title, Russia, the Land of the 
Czar, from 862 to 1854 (Ward & Co.)—with 
this shade of difference, that whereas the ‘ Otto- 
man Empire’ is compiled from several books, 
‘Russia’ is, in a great degree, translated from 
one. 

The Serf and the Cossacque (Triibner & Co.) 
is a little book, by Mr. F. Marx, conceived in a 
very strong anti-Muscovite spirit. It deals very 
sharply with the subject of the Dutch loan, and, 
generally, with the mildness of our measures as 
against Russia. 


Of greater interest than any of these works— 
excepting the anecdotical revelations of Prince 
Golovin—are two reprints which have appeared 
this week. Miss Pardoe’s picturesque and plea- 
sant City of the Sultan (Routledge & Co.) has 
reached a fourth edition, and may be usefully 
re-read in its present form.— Mr. Morell’s 
Turkey, Past and Present, appears in a “ twen- 
tieth thousand,” from the prolific press of the 
same publishers. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Life and Adventures of a Clever Woman, 
illustrated with Occasional Extracts from her Diary. 
By Mrs. Trollope. 3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.)— 
Mrs. Trollope being herself undeniably a “clever 
woman,” might have been expected to write a 
novel worth reading on the title she haschosen. We 
have been disappointed to find only a repetition 
of her former pictures of coarse, shrewd, worldly 
vulgarity, aspiring to go about in fine clothes 
and mix in fine society on limited means, whether 
in the way of money or position. Sometimes she 
has exposed the mean shuffling tricks and pitiful 
difficulties incident to such a career with an unction 
which was amusing, if it lay open to objection on 
other points ; but in the present case, Mrs. Trollope 
has thrown off the story without even the affectation 
of painstaking.’ It is very like some of her other 
works ; but the workmanship is coarser and the 
characters more feebly drawn. It is the history of 
a singularly hard, shrewd, worldly young lady ; 
who, being born the daughter of a retired banker, 
aspires to become a young lady of fashion. She is 
drawn without a single trait of womanly feeling to 
redeem her coarse worldly selfishness. Such a 
history could scarcely be made interesting by any 
mode of treatment; and the other characters intro- 
duced as contrasts are left almost blank, by way of 
light to the heroine’s shade. Mrs. Trollope does 
not give the idea of having lost her power to do 
better,—it is, therefore, the more to be regretted 
she should please to do so ill. 

The Cabin by the Wayside : a Tale for the Young. 
By Lady Campbell. (Routledge & Co.)—Lady 
Campbell writes for the amiable purpose of ex- 
plaining the sufferings, pleasures, and consolations 
of the poor to their more fortunate juvenile fellow 
creatures; and tells the little story—the scene of 
which is laid in Ireland—pleasantly enough. 

Wanderings among the Wild Flowers. By 
Spencer Thomson, M.D. (Groombridge.)—A 
pretty little volume, devoted to botany. The 
author has evidently a love of plants, and throws 
a sufficient amount of feeling into his descriptions 
of the parts of plants to render them less dry and 
tedious than such are usually found. As an in- 
troduction to botany for young people in the coun- 
try, we can recommend Dr. Thomson’s ‘ Wander- 
ings among the Wild Flowers.’ 

Psychological Inquiries. (Longman & Co.)— 
The initials B. C. B. are sufficient to point out 
ne of our most distinguished surgeons as the 
author of this volume. The essays are in the 
form of dialogues, and are intended to illustrate 
the mutual relations of the physical organization 
and the mental faculties. To those who take an 
interest in psychological inquiries, as well as to 
the medical man, this volume will be found to 
supply agreeable reading as well as matter for 
thought. The subject of the relations of mind 
and matter has yet to be studied by those ac- 
quainted with the laws of thought and the functions 
of the material organization, in order to afford a 
rational system of mental philosophy. Such books 
4s the present are suggestive of the ground to be 
gone over; but this does not pretend to lay down 
the principles of a system. 

A Catechism of Chemistry. By Samuel Parkes. 
Edited by William Barker, M.D. (Scott.)—A 
cheap edition of Parkes’s ‘Catechism of Chemistry. 
Amidst the discoveries of chemistry, and the mul- 
titude of works devoted to teaching the principles 
of this science, no better recommendation of this 
work could be found than that it has stood its 
ground as an elementary work on chemistry for 
above forty years. The groundwork must have 
been good that could successively have borne so 
much improvement and alteration. The present 
edition seems to us to be well calculated to teach 
the elements of chemistry. 

ong publications connected with education 
we may class the Cai of Ornamental Casts, 
Third Division, the Renaissance Styles in the Posses- 
ston of the Department (of Science and Art of the 

of Trade), by R. N. Wornum, Keeper, with 
Illustrations on Wood, engraved by the female 
students of the Wood-Engraving Class. It seems 
to be carefully executed, although characterized 


+ 








by the usual dryness of whatever is ‘‘ published by 
authority."—The Rev. Mr. Biber’s Inaugural 
Lecture on Literature, Art, and Science considered 
as a Means of elevating the Popular Mind is libe- 
rally thought and agreeably expressed.—We have 
received No. I. of The Gazette of the United School- 
masters of Great Britain; with an Essay on the 
Advantages of Mutual Instruction and Debating 
Societies,—A Brief Account of the New Decimal 
Money, by Isaac Pitman, second edition, printed 
phonetically,—an Essay on The Educational Uses 
of Toys,—and The Practical Building Toy, with 
Directions and Working Drawings for the Erection 
of Permanent Structures. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

dve of Mr. Sydenham Greenfinch in London, 12mo. 1s. 
retic Crusoe, by P. B. St. John, cr. 8vo. 28. 6d. bds. 
sarker’s (W. B.) Reading-Book of Turkish Language, 8vo. 14, cl. 
3arry’s (M.S.) Waterloo Commemoration for 1554, Svo. 28. 6d. bds. 
Bathgate’s Characteristics of Superior Popular Literature, 28. 6d. 
jeau Brummell, by Capt. Jesse, new edition, fc. 8vo. 28. 6d. bds. 
Bell's English Poets, ‘Songs from the Dramatists,’ fc. 8vo. 28. 6d. 
Brough’s |W.) Our Own Correspondent at the Seat of War, 12mo. ls. 
i * i Doyle, new edit. 4to. 2le, 
m, edit. by Woodward, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Jatlow’s Popular Conchology, illustrated, 2nd edit. post 8vo. 14s. cl. 
Deans’s (W.) History of the Ottoman Empire, 12mo. 38. cl. 
Dickens’s (C.) Hard Times, er. Svo. 58. cl. 
Furlong’s Christian Meditations, 2nd edition, fe. 8vo. 48. 6d. cl. 
Gl 's Naval Officer's Manual, 3rd edition, cr, 8vo. 148. cl. 
Tandy Andy, by S. Lover, new edition, fe. 8vo. 28. bds. 
forton’s (T. G.) Russia and Turkey, 1 vol. cr. 8vo. 28. 6d, cl. 
lume, Smollett and Hughes's Hist. of England, new ed. Vol. 5, 48, 
esse’ ar, people’s edition, post Svo. 28. 6d. swd. 
Lamartine’s Memoirs of Celebrated Characters, 2 vols. 2nd ed. 288. 
Layard’s Nineveh and its Remains, Ist series, 6th edit. 2 vols. 36a, 
,ord’s Day and the British People, 8vo. 1s. swd. 
Markham’s History of France, Questions on, by Miss Cassell, 1. 
Marx (F.), The Serf and the Cossack, 12mo. td. swd. 
Moody’s (N. J.) Helps and Hints for Bible Readers, fe. 8vo. 38, 6d, 
Murray’s British Classics, * Gibbon’s Roman Ewpire, Vol. 4,’ 78. 6d. 
Napier's (Admiral Sir C.) Life. 48mo. 6d. swd. es 
Nationai Illustrated Library, * J ohnson’s Lives of the British Poets, 

Vol. 4,’ 22. 6d.; * Rabbe & Duncan’s History of Russia, Vol. 1,’ 2s. 6d. 
Newland’s Forest Scenes in Norway and Sweden, illust. 12mo, 58, 

le’s (N.) Christ’s Sermon on the Mount, 12mo. 3s. cl. 
Olinder’s (T.) Poems, fe. 8vo. 28. 6d. cl. t 
Opie’s (A.) Memorials, by Brightwell, 2nd edit. 8vo. 108. 6d. cl. 
pee of Day, new edit. revised and corrected, 18mo. 2s. cl. 
Perkins’s Village Labour and Lower Life in London, fe. 8vo. 18, 
Rumsey (E.), The Violet's Close, fc. 8vo. 28. 6d. cl. 
St. John’s (J. A.) Nemesis of Power, fe. 8vo. 5s. 
Scoffern’s (J.) Manual of Chemical Analysis, cr. 8vo. 2s. cl. 
Scott (A.), The London Institution as it has been, &c. svo. 2a. swd. 
Smith’s (B.) Arithmetic and Algebra, new edit. cr. 8vo. 108. 6d, cL. 
Souvestre’s (E.) Man and Money, trans. fe. Svo. 1s. 6d. bds, . 
Standard Novels,* Afloat and Ashore, by J. F. Cooper,’ 3s. 6d. cl. 
stern’s (Rev. H. A.) Dawnings of Light im the East, Svo. 8s. cl. 
Stratford Shakspere, edited by Charles Knight, Vol. 7, fe. 8vo. 18, 
lor's Works, with Life, revised, &c. by Eden, Vol. 1, 8vo. lus. 6d. 

r'upper’s Probabilities, an Aid to Faith, ard edit. fe. Svo. 4s, cl. 
Universal Library, * Essays, Vol. 1,’ royal 8vo. 63. c! 
Wilson (Prof.), A Memorial and Estimate, 4to. 28. 6d. swd. 
Wyeth’s Timber-Merchant’s and Builder's Assistant, 6imo. 1s. 
Yates’s (E. H.) My Haunts and their Frequenters, fc. 8vo. 1s. swd. 
Young’s (H.) New Greek Delectus, 12mo. ls, bds, (Weale.) 




















(AbvERTISEMENT. ]—Died, on the Ist of August, in Oxford 
Terrace, Hyde Park, and in his sixty-first year, KENNETH 
MURCHISON, Esq., formerly Governor of Penang and 
Singapore, and only surviving brother of Sir Roderick L. 
Murchison. 





CAROLINE SOUTHEY. 

THE interest which attaches to the memory of 
Caroline Southey, not only as the wife of one of the 
distinguished men of our time, but as an author of 
no common mark herself, would warrant an ex- 
tended notice of her life and writings. For many 
years a confirmed invalid, and by the force of cir- 
cumstances, as well as by her own choice, com- 
paratively a hermit, little has transpired of her 
private history which is not calculated to provoke 
rather than gratify curiosity. Her life, she used 
to say, must be looked for in her writings; for 
‘all her adventures were by the fireside” (or in 
her garden), and almost “all her migrations from 
the blue bed to the brown.” 

Caroline Anne Bowles was the only child of 
Captain Charles Bowles, of Buckland, near Ly- 
mington, Hants, by his wife, Anne, daughter of 
George Burrard, Esq., of Lymington, and sister 
of Lieut.-Gen. Sir Harry Burrard. She was born 
on the 6th of December, 1787, at Buckland, where 
she resided all her life, except during the period 
from her marriage in 1839 to the death of Dr. 
Southey in 1843. The family was anciently 
seated in Lincolnshire; and derived its name 
(which was variously spelt Bolle, Bole, Bowle, 
Bolles, Bollys, and Bowles) from Bolle Hall and 
Manor at Swineshead, which were probably named 
from the seigneury of Bolle in Normandy. The 
first of the name appears to have been Thomas 
Bole de Bole, son of ‘‘ Allayne of Swenshede, 
Lord of Synesheede, and of the severall mannors 
within the same, called Bole Hall.” 

A charming series of pictures of the youth of the 


—will be found in her ‘ Birthday,’—a poem which 
preceded by several years the publication of the 
poetical autobiography of Wordsworth, and which 
may be ranked among the most graceful and 
touching efforts of female genins. <A “solitary 
child,” without a companion of her own age, and 
after the death of her parents left almost wholly to 
the care of the nurse to whom she makes such 
grateful reference in her writings, she became in- 
ured to solitude from her infancy. ‘‘ If scant her 
stores” 
Of human learning; to her mother-tongues 
(A twofold heritage) well nigh confined 
Her skill in languages,— 
she displayed at a very early age that thirst for 
knowledge which is one of the chastising elements 
of the poetical character, and which helps to for- 
tify its too exquisitely organized system against 
the daily and hourly accidents of life : 
For every pastime cast upon herself 
(She was an only child, and never knew 
The social pleasures of a school-girl’s life) ; 
Books were her playfellows, and trees and flowers, 
And murmuring rivulets, and merry birds, 
And painted insects, all were books to her ; 
And breathed a language from the dawn of sense 
Familiar to her heart. 
Hence the tone of egotism and the minute 
details of her everyday life, which have sometimes 
been censured in her writings ;—defects, if they 
should be so considered, of which she was hardly 
conscious herself. Even the companionship of her 
father, whilst he lived, appears to have encouraged 
the concentration of her entire feelings on herself 
and the few associates of her infancy. How beau- 
tiful is the following picture :— 
My father loved the patient angler’s art, 
And many a summer’s day, from early morn 
To latest evening, by some streamlet’s side, 
We two have tarried ; strange companionship ! 
A sad and silent man; a joyous child! 
Yet those were days as I recall them now 
Supremely happy. Silent though he was, 
My father’s eyes were often on his child 
Tenderly eloquent—and his few words 
Were kind and gentle. Never angry tone 
Repulsed me if 1 broke upon his thoughts 
With childish question. But I learned at last, 
Learned intuitively to hold my peace. 
When the dark hour was on him, and deep sighs 
Spoke the perturbed spirit—only then 
I crept a little closer to his side, 
And stole my hand in his, or on his arm 
Laid my cheek softly : till the simple wile 
Won on his sad abstraction, and he turned 
With a faint smile, and sighed and shook his head, 
Stooping toward me; so I reached at last 
Mine arm about his neck and clasped it close, 
Printing his pale brow with a silent kiss. 

For more than twenty years, the writings of 
Caroline Bowles were altogether anonymous, and 
although widely circulated and warmly appre- 
ciated by the public, she was a stranger even 
by name save to a few attached admirers and 
friends ;—like Wordsworth’s ‘ Darling of the 
Spring,’ she was ‘‘an invisible thing,”—‘‘a 
voice, a mystery,”— ‘‘still longed for, never 
seen;” and it was not until after the publica- 
tion of ‘Ellen Fitz Arthur,’ and several of the 
pathetic novelettes which she had contributed to 
Blackwood’s Magazine under the title of ‘Chapters 
on Churchyards,’ that her name and identity be- 
came known beyond that limited circle. Seldom 
has a writer won her way to public acceptance 
who has been so little aided by adventitious 
circumstances. And when her name did become 
known, few of her readers possessed the means 
of realizing the notions they had formed of her 
identity. Several circumstances combined to 
foster her somewhat morbid passion for seclusion, 
and not the least impulsive of these causes may 
have been an uneasy consciousness of the want of 
those personal endowments which she so sincerely 
admired in others, and which she was accustomed 
to consider essential to the success and even com- 
fort of a woman who, with whatever intellectual 
qualifications, expected to make any figure in 
society. The ravages of an attack of virulent 
small-pox in her infancy, before Jenner had sug- 
gested the means of mitigating the scourge, had 
somewhat impaired whatever pretensions she 
might orginally have had to beauty of face; and 
a diminutive figure and somewhat eccentric style 
of dress, by no means conduced to repair the defect. 





young ‘poetess—her habits, feelings, and pursuits 


To the solitary condition of her childhood, and 
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the love of retirement thereby engendered, no less 
than to, the feebleness of her general health, how- 
ever, may chiefly be ascribed a predilection, which 
had become for many years a second nature to her. 
Among the fast friends who had been attracted to 
her by her genius, in the earlier part of her career, 
were the poets Southey and Bowles; the former of 
whom reviewed a volume of her poems in a highly 
complimentary manner, before he had any per- 
sonal knowledge of its author, and availed him- 
self of other opportunities, in the Quarterly Review 
and elsewhere, of testifying his admiration of her 
genius. The affectionate tone in which Bowles 
used to write and speak of “Caroline” to his 
friends, and the coincidence of name, led to a very 
general impression that she was his daughter ; but, 
though books of heraldry were consulted, with no 
grave intention to examine authorities too minutely 
if anything like a kinship could be traced, no rela- 
tionship ofany kind could ever be established between 
them. These intimacies restored, in some degree, 
the elasticity of her mind; and the fame achieved 
by her ‘Chapters on Churchyards,’ by stimulating 
her literary ambition, helped to mitigate that con- 
stitutional melancholy, which had led her to dwell 
too often and too deeply on her own private ail- 
ments and afflictions. Left, by her father, with 
a modest competence, her authorship was, in the 
first instance, purely a matter of self-gratification 
and amusement. Nor was she ever, in the ordi- 
nary acceptation of the term, an “‘ author by pro- 
fession.” The booksellers of that period enjoyed 


a large impunity in their dealings with literary | 


men and women,—and a work published on the 
terms of a mutual division of profits seldom yielded 
any remuneration to the author. Wordsworth, 
Southey, and other popular writers who became 
parties to such arrangements, have declared, from 
time to time, that they usually found a very 
Flemish balance of profit. Moore and Crabbe 
were too astute men of business to accept of such 
an arrangement; and, accordingly, obtained from 
two to three thousand guineas a piece for their 
respective works. Caroline Bowles realized but 
little pecuniary advantage by her writings, if we 
except, perhaps, her contributions to Blackwood's 
Magazine. She never looked at a bookseller’s 
account, and had she done so, would hardly have 
understood it. Her private means were adequate 
to her simple wants; and she was, therefore, seldom 
induced to write through the ordinary stimulus to 
literary industry; and thus selected those themes 
for her pen which best harmonized with her tastes. 

The cordial friendship which subsisted, for more 
than twenty years, between Caroline Bowles and 
Robert Southey—a friendship cemented by sym- 
pathy of tastes, coincidence of principles, and, 
above all, by mutual respect and esteem—reached 
its culminating point in 1839, when, on the 5th of 
June of that year, she accepted him as her hus- 
band, and they were married at Boldre Church, 
near Keswick. No sacrifice could have been 
greater than the one she was induced to make 
on the occasion. It can be placed beyond all 
doubt, by those who survive her, that she was 
fully prepared for the distressing calamity which 
impended over both. She could have had no 
mercenary motive in the matter, for she resigned 
a larger income on her marriage than she knew 
she could receive at her husband's death ; indeed, 
the sum bequeathed to her in his will did not 
amount to anything like the income she had sacri- 
ficed. She consented to unite herself to him, with 
a sure prevision of the awful condition of mind 
to which he would shortly be reduced; with a 
certain knowledge of the injurious treatment to 
which she might be exposed, from the purest 
motive that could actuate a woman in forming such 
a connexion—namely, the faint hope that her 
devotedness and zeal might enable her, if not 
to avert the catastrophe, to acquire at least a 
legal title to minister to the sutferer’s comforts, 
and watch over ‘the few sad years of existence 
that might remain to him. In the six volumes of 
the “Memoirs and Correspondence,’ edited by his 
son, ‘three lines dismiss the marriage of his father 
with Miss Bowles; and the only further mention we 
find of her in the work is in the following extract 
from a letter addressed by the poet to his friend, 





Mr. Landor, bearing date March 31st, 1839,—and 
a reference to Southey’s visit to Buckland in De- 
cember, 1830.— 

““Reduced in number as my family has been within the 
last few years, my spirits would hardly recover their 
habitual and healthful cheerfulness if I had not pre- 
vailed on Miss Bowles to share my lot for the remainder 
of our lives, There is just such a disparity of years as is 
fitting ; we have been acquainted with each other more than 
twenty years, and a more perfect conformity of disposition 
could not exist; so that in resolving upon what must be 
either the weakest or the wisest act of a sexagenarian’s life, 
I am well assured that, according to human foresight, I 
have judged well and acted wisely, both for myself and my 
remaining daughter.” 

At the date of the marriage, Southey had been 
a widower two years; his former wife having been 
| virtually dead to him for many more. On his 
death, until a pension on the Civil List was so 
properly conferred upon her, Mrs. Southey—her | be glad to see them put on record in a public 
establishment at Buckland having been broken up, | journal as well as on the private books of the 
and the income which enabled her to support it | House of Lords. 
| alienated from her—-was left with means insuf- The Resolutions stand in the following order— 


ficient, in her state of health, to provide her with 1. That the increase in the means of education 
the ordinary comforts of life. The following ex-' for the people which had begun a few years before 
tracts from a letter from her to one of her early | the year 1818, when the first returns were made, 
| friends illustrates very affectingly her feelings and | and” had proceeded steadily till the year 1833 
wishes at the period at which it is dated, the 9th | when the next returns were made, has been con. 
of January, 1851.— tinued since, although less rapidly as regards the 
ane a — sé past pee ry of pelene number of schools and teachers, but with consider- 
writing (immediately recognized), and the perusal of your | : * ares 
| letter kindle up. My eyes were dimmed by another cause nt. = ha ee both re amperes nig of the 
| than their natural failure before I got through it. Additional seminaries, and in the quality of the in- 
memorable period to us both has been the last thirteen struction given. 
years. * * For your kind remembrance of me, and all| 92 That the returns of 1818 give as the number 
your expressions of kindly feeling towards me, accept my _s 
cordial thanks. A long, dreary and weary way have I tra- of day schools of all kinds 19,230, attended by 
velled on the downhill road, since I last wrote to you. Sore 674,883 scholars; of Sunday schools 5,463, and 
beset have I been, but not forsaken; and now the end is so Sunday school scholars 425,533; the returns of 
near, that I have little more to do in this life, than to leave b ” 9 
it in charity with all men—a lesson hard to learn in some 1833, 36,971 day schools and 1,276,947 scholars, 
cases, and I am such a fallible learner that I humour my and 16,828 Sunday schools and 1,548,890 scholars; 
infirmity by trying to forget whatever injuries I may have the returns of 1851, 46,042 day schools and 
received ; and to that end avoid as much as possible all 9 144.378 scholars, 23,514 Sunday schools and 
subjects that may tend to rouse the indignant spirit within 5’ 407,642 hol Mi, y Ye 
me, only too ready still to be disturbed, ‘with sense of ~2?//,04= Scholars. “a p 
intolerable wrong.’ In pursuance of this system, madeup | _ 3. That the population having increased during 
my ind not fo rnd Mr. Culnber Southey work, norany these two. periods from 11,642,683 to 14,886,.15 
$ e z pe + 99 : 
and magazines. I was well aware that the work must be and 17,927,609, the proportion of the day scholars 
unsatisfactory; that the editor would have real difficulties to the population in 1818 was 1 in 17°25, of Sun- 
te content wath, net being guaiies to meet them success- day scholars 1 in 24°40; in 1833 of day scholars 
ully ; that much could not be known to him which he ought i O7 u : OQ. 3 g 
to know, and which it behoved a biographer to know; that a ms = ae ee - od a “ oe 
strong prejudices and partialities as well as incompetencies OF GY SCholars 1 in ¢ 36, or Sunday scholars 1 m 
be be stumbling blocks in his way; and in short, that 7°45 ; showing a more rapid increase, but more 
if I were to read the work, I should exclaim at every page, especially of Sunday scholars, in the first period 
and probably be wound up to a severe pitch before I had * y * . a . _ : 
concluded; and I have not life enough left in me to risk such , than in the second, while the population has = 
excitement when the risking it could dono good. As to all creased more rapidly during the second period, its 
that concerns myself personally, I hardly gave it a thought. increase being at the rate of 180,000 a year during 
I knew that Mr. C. S. would be subject to a revision which the first period and 197,000 a year during the 
. > > 
second, 
4. That there is reason to believe that the returns 
of 1818 are less than the truth, that those of 
1833 have considerably greater omissions, and that 
those of 1851 approach much nearer the truth; 
from whence it may reasonably be inferred that 
the increase during the first fifteen years was 
greater than the returns show, that the increase 
during the last eighteen years was less than the 
returns show, and that the increase proceeded 


truest affection. The order of Mrs. Southey’s 
works is as follows :—‘ Ellen Fitz Arthur: a Poem’ 
(1820),—‘The Widow’s Tale, and other Poems’ 
(1822),—‘ Solitary Hours, Prose and Verse’ (1826) 
—‘Chapters on Churchyards,’ 2 vols. (1829), 
‘Tales of the Factories ; and Robin Hood, a Frag. 
ment, by the late Robert Southey and Caroline 
Bowles; with other Poems’ (1847). 








NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

Ir was understood that last night a motion 
would be made in the House of Lords by Lord 
Brougham on National Education. The resolutions 
to be submitted to the House contain a number 
of interesting facts; and as they may not be made 
public in the usual way, we think our readers wil! 











would not allow any gross insult to his father’s widow to 
pass through the press. The truth is known to many of 
those among the most honoured and attached of my hus- | 
band’s friends, especially to his and my very dear daughter 
and her husband, Mr. and Mrs. Warter. The whole of my 
large correspondence with their father has been open to 
them, and with other considerable portions of corre- 
spondence and valuable papers, &c., will remain with them 
when I am gone; and they will take care that no injurious 
imputations shall cleave to the memory of her to whom 
they have shown the duty and affection of children—true 
children of their father. There was not another man living 
in the world who could have edited the posthumous edition 
of ‘ The Doctor,’ and ‘Common Place Books’ so well as Mr. . . re 
Warter :—his peculiar vein of thought and humour, as well during the last period at a rate more diminished 
as his principles, assimilated so admirably with those of my | than the returns show. 
eg = ap ae was ene in many ways;| 5, That before the year 1833 the increase was 
ut this labour of love for his father-in-law he could not . . * * sh. 
find it in his heart to refuse. The work has cost him dear | °¥!9S to the active exertions and liberal contribu 
(and he will have no pecuniary remuneration); but he does tions of the different classes of the community, 
not regret the cost, and you will see how well he has done especially of the upper and middle classes, whether 
| his work. 4 | of the Established Church er of the Dissenters, the 
Among the correspondence referred to in the clergy of both Church and sects bearing a large 
above extract, there are, we have been informed, ghare in those pious and useful labours. 
|upwards of twelve hundred unpublished letters} 6. That in 1833 the plan was adopted which 
from the pen of Robert Southey,—a selection from had been recommended by the Education Com- 
| which will doubtless be published hereafter. |mittee of the House of Commons in 1818, of 
The death of Mrs. Southey took place at Buck- | assistine by grants of money in the planting of 
‘ | 5 o. 
land, on the 20th ult. The event had long been! schools, but so as to furnish only the supplies 
| expected. She seems, indeed, from the above | which were required in the first instance, and to 
extract from her letter, to have anticipated it more | distribute those sums through the two School 
than three years ago. : , Societies, the National and the British and Foreign. 
The volume which contains ‘Robin Hood’ was! 7, That the grants of money have since been 
written by the poet and his wife in conjunction, largely increased, and that in 1839 a Committee 
and contains some of the latest occasional poems | of the Privy Council being formed to superintend 
Warter, her husband’s daughter, in a sonnet which | schools, for the improvement of the instruction 
begins— given, it has further applied them to the employ- 
Daughter and friend ! my husband's daughter dear, ment of inspectors and the training of teachers. 
Thou who hast been a very Ruth to me; 8. That of the poorer and working classes, a5 





—and is conceived throughout in a spirit of the! sumed to be four-fifths of the population, the 


of Mrs. Southey. It is dedicated to Edith May | their distribution, for increasing the number of 
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number of children between the ages of three and 
fifteen are 3,600,000, and at the least require day 
schools for one half, as the number which may be 
expected to attend school, regard being had to the 
employment of a certain proportion in such labour 
as children can undergo; and that consequently 
schools for one-eighth of the working classes of the 

or are the least that can be considered as re- 
uired for the education of those classes. 

9, That the means of education provided are 
still deficient ; because, of the 2,144,378 day 
scholars now taught at the schools of all kinds, not 
more than about 1,550,000 are taught at public 
day schools, the remaining 500,000 being. taught 
at private schools, and being, as well as about 
50,000 of those taught at endowed public schools, 
children of persons in the upper and middling 
classes, so that little more than 1,500,000 of the 
day scholars are the children of the poor, or of 

rsons in the working classes; and thus there are 
only schools for such children in the proportion of 
1 in 9°6 of the numbers of the classes to which 
they belong instead of 1 in 8, leaving a deficiency 
of 300,000, which must increase by 20,000 yearly 
according to the annual increase of the population. 

10. That the deficiency is considerably greater 
in the large towns than in the other parts of the 
country, inasmuch as it amounts to 130,000 in the 
aggregate of the towns which have above 50,000 


inhabitants, and is only 170,000 in the rest of the | 


country ; the schools in these great towns being 
only for 1 in 11°08 of the working classes, and in 
the rest of the country for 1 in 9-2 of these classes, 
deducting 50,000 taught at endowed schools. 

11. That the deficiency in the number of the 
teachersis still greater than in the number of scholars, 
inasmuch as eight of the largest towns appear to 
have public day schools with 208 scholars on an 


average, the average of all England and Wales | 


being 94 to a school; that there are assistant and 
pupil-teachers in many of these schools, and paid 
masters in others, but that there is the greatest ad- 
vantage in increasing the number of teachers, this 
being one of the chief benefits of Sunday schools, 
while the plan formerly adopted in the new schools 
of instructing by monitors among the scholars 
themselves, is now properly allowed to fall into 


use. 

12. That the education given at the greater 
number of the schools now established for the poorer 
classes of people is of a kind by no means sufficient 
for their instruction, being for the most part con- 
fined to reading, writing, and a little arithmetic ; 
whereas, at no greater expense, and in the same 
time, the children might easily be instructed in the 
elements of the more useful branches of knowledge, 
and thereby trained to sober, industrious habits. 

13. That the number of Infant Schools is still 
exceedingly deficient, and especially in those great 
towns where they are most wanted for improving 
the morals of the people and preventing the com- 
mission of crimes. 

14. That while it is expedient to do nothing 
which may relax the efforts of private beneficence 
in forming and supporting schools, or which may 
discourage the poorer classes of the people from 
contributing to the cost of educating their children, 
it isincumbent upon Parliament to aid in providing 
the effectual means of instruction where these 
cannot otherwise be obtained for the people. 

15. That it is incumbent upon Parliament to 
eneourage in like manner the establishment of 
infant schools, especially in larger towns. 

16, That it is expedient to confer upon the 
town councils of incorporated cities and beroughs 
the power of levying a rate for the establishment 
and support of schools under the authority of and 
m co-operation with the Education Committee of 
the Privy Council, care being taken as heretofore 
that the aid afforded shall only be given in cases 
of necessity, and so as to help and encourage, not 
displace, individual exertion. 

17. That the permission to begin and to continue 
the levying of the rate shall in every case depend 
upon the schools founded or aided by such rate 
being open to the children of all parents, upon 
religious instruction being given, and the Scriptures 
being read in them, but not used as a school book, 
and upon allowing no compulsion either as to the 


attendance at religious instruction or at Divine 
Service in the case of children whose parents object 
thereto and produce certificates of their attending 
other places of worship. 

18. That the indifference which has been found 
of the parents in many places to obtain education 
for their children, and a reluctance to forego the 
advantages of their labour, by withdrawing them 
from school, is mainly owing to the ignorance of 
their parents, and this can best be removed by the 
encouragement of a taste for reading, by the 
establishment of mechanics’ institutions, appren- 
tices’ libraries, and reading rooms, and by the 
abolition of all taxes upon knowledge. 


upwards of 1,200 of such institutions and reading 


far the greater number of these members are 
persons in the upper and middle classes, a very 
small proportion only belonging to the working 
classes ; but it has been found in some parts of the 
country, particularly in Cumberland, that when 


tions is left in the hands of the working men them- 
selves, a very great proportion of the attending 
members belong to that class, and both by 





| to read, show their desire of profiting by the 
| institution. 

20. That in every quarter, but more especially 
| where there are no reading rooms in the country 
| districts, the great obstacle to diffusing useful 
| knowledge among the people has been the news- 
| paper stamp, which prevents papers containing 
| local and other intelligence from being added to 
| such works of instruction and entertainment as 
| might at a low price be circulated among the 
| working classes, and especially among the country 
people, along with that intelligence. 

| 21. That the funds given by charitable and 
| public spirited individuals and bodies corporate for 
promoting education, are of a very large amount, 
| probably when the property is improved and the 
| abuses in its management are corrected not less 
| than half-a-million a year ; and that it is expedient 
| to give to the Board formed under the Charitable 
Trusts Act of 1853 such additional powers as may 
better enable them, with the assent of trustees and 
special visitors (if any), to apply portions of the 
funds now lying useless to the education and im- 
provement of the people. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE “ glorious uncertainty” has gained another 
illustration. Jeffreys versus Boosey has come to 
an end :—and the House of Lords has reversed the 
judgment of the Court of Exchequer Chamber. 
Copyright, as regards foreign works in this country, 
is again in abeyance, and dire is the consternation 
in the publishing world in consequence thereof. 
Ournewest decision—pronounced by a tribunal from 
which there is no appeal—would seem to cancel 
all agreements, destroy all assumed copyright of 
aliens in this country. We say would seem :—as 
it would ill become one of the laity to assert any- 
thing otherwise than doubtfully on a point so 
often established and reversed by the great legal 
tribunals, This last reversal of judgment was made 
at one o’clock on Tuesday in the House of Lords 
—a reversal which, among other things, in effect, 
upsets all American copyrights,—and before six 
o’clock that day the printers in London were en- 


works. Messrs. Low & Co., alarmed for their 
property in ‘Sunny Memories of Foreign Lands,’ 
rushed to their printers to order a cheap edition : 
—they found them already engaged on a cheap 


Messrs. Clowes, Mr. Low hopes to ‘forestall the 
reprinters, and we cannot but trust that he will 
succeed, seeing that he had already embarked 
capital in the production of the work, in a belief 
that his property was protected by law. The mails 
will carry out bad news to America :—this decision 
puts an end to all negotiation between the authors 
ofthat country andthe publishershere. Mr. Bentley, 
we believe, has just concluded a treaty with Mr. 





Prescott, the historian, for his ‘ Philip the Second’ 





19. That in towns there have been established | 


rooms, with above 100,000 members, but that by | 


paper. The American historian is now in the 
same position as regards England, as the English 
author is as regards America. 

Holford House, we are glad to hear, has not 
passed into private hands. It was bought in for 
the executors,—and it is, therefore, still within 
reach of the public for a Museum of Natural 
History. 

Mr. Hind will soon have as many stars on his 
shield as the American banner. He announces 
the discovery of another planet, on the 22nd of 
July, at Mr. Bishop’s celebrated observatory, in 
Regent’s Park. The celestial stranger appears 
like a star of 10°9 magnitude. 

Sir R. I. Murchison addresses the following to 
the subscribers to the Bellot Testimonial.—*‘ As 
Chairman of the Committee appointed by a general 
meeting assembled to do honour to the memory of 
the late Lieut. Bellot, I beg to inform the subseri- 


| bers, that a sum of about 2,000/. has been realized. 


the whole management of the affairs of the institu- | 


frequenting the rooms and taking out the books | 


gaged in reprinting cheap editions of American | 


Of that sum 500/. will be applied to the erection of 
a granite obelisk on the wharf of the Royal Hospital 
at Greenwich, the Commissioners of that great 
national establishment and the Lords of the 
Admiralty having given their full sanction to the 
request of the subscribers to have the monument 
so placed. The remaining sum will eventually be 
divided equally among the five sisters of the gallant 
French officer, two of them, who are of age, having 
already had sums paid to them ad interim. The 
position of the obelisk on the right bank of the 
Thames, immediately to the east of the much- 
frequented Greenwich Pier, is such that it must 
be well seen by every passer-by, whether he be on 
the river or in the passage leading to the chief 
front of the Royal Hospital. Mr. P. Hardwick, 
R.A., the architect of Greenwich Hospital, has 
kindly undertaken to superintend the erection of 
the monument, the granite of which is furnished 
by Messrs. Macdonald, of Aberdeen. The Com- 
mittee hope that this arrangement will give satis- 
faction to the numerous friends and admirers of 
the lamented Bellot. 
“T remain, &c., Roprerick I, MURCHISON. 

Lichfield House, Richmond, July 31. 

The science of Natural History has sustained a 
loss in the death of Mr. G. B. Sowerby. He was 
the son of James Sowerby,—whose name is honour- 
ably connected with the botanical literature of this 
country. He was the proprietor and publisher of 
Sir J. E. Smith’s great work on ‘ English Botany,’ 
and published several works on departments 
of natural history, such as geology, mineralogy, 
and botany. The Sowerbys, as a family, seem 
to have inherited the taste of their father and 
grandfather. Mr. G. B. Sowerby was chiefly 
known for his works and their illustrations on the 
various forms of Mollusca. In 1822, he projected 
‘The Genera of Recent and Fossil Shells.’ It was 
brought out in numbers; and although it embraces 
a large amount of new and valuable matter, it 
remains incomplete. He also projected another 
work, ‘Species Conchylionus,’ of which only one 
part appeared ; although he was ready to go on 
had he met with sufficient encouragement. He 
was the originator and publisher of the Zoological 
Journal, which was carried on with considerable 
spirit for many years. Mr. Sowerby was ‘known 
to eonchologists as a collector and ar in shells. 
He had a large and valuable collection himself; and 
his readiness to afford information and to assist 
others in the selection of specimens was of service 
to those engaged in the study of the Mollusca. His 
practical acquaintance with shells was very large, 
the proof of which is seen in theshells he has named 


|in the wonderful collection formed by Mr. Hugh 


edition for another house! By aid, however, of the | 





Cuming; and which, as the readers of the Atheneum 
know, is by far the largest collection of shells in 
the world. The naturalist was in his sixty-fourth 


ear. 

The obituary for this week announces the death 
of George Cuitt. His etchings of ‘Old Buildings 
in Chester’ were among the first of his works to 
attract public notice. From time to time he pub- 
lished further numbers of etchings, all of them 
characterized by force and vigour. Among these 
were his ‘Castles in Wales,’ ‘ Picturesque Subjects,” 
and other-works, In 1818 Mr. Cuitt, having by 


> 
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his teaching and the proceeds of his etching needle 
acquired a handsome independency, retired from 
Chester to his native county, and built himself a 
house at Masham, where he resided for the re- 
mainder of his life. He still published from time 
to time,—and some of his etchings executed at this 
period are acknowledged as master-pieces of the 
art. Among them his ‘ Yorkshire Abbeys’ may be 
mentioned,—especially those of Rivaulx, Foun- 
tains, and Kirkstall. In 1848 the copyright of his 
works was purchased by Mr. Nattali, of Cockspur 
Street,—who published them in a folio volume, 
with copious letter-press, under the title of ‘ Wan- 
derings and Pencilings among the Ruins of Olden 
Time.’ This work, though necessarily an expensive 
one, was speedily exhausted, and is now out of 
print. In the later years of Mr. Cuitt, he gave up 
etching, which had become trying to his eyesight, 
and divided his leisure between horticulture and 
oil painting. 

In addition to the programme of the British 
Association announced by us last week, we hear 
that the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire 
proposes to give a Soirée to the assembled savans on 
the evening of Wednesday, September 27th. The 
Faussett Collection of Anglo-Saxon antiquities will 
be exhibited at this Soirée, and explained by Mr. 
Thomas Wright. 

The third and principal portion of the Pickering 
books is announced for sale. The collection em- 
braces some choice lots in devotional literature,— 
and a few works of historical interest. 

Herr Reichardt has removed his interesting Cy- 
clorama from Baker Street to a more central posi- 
tion, in Leicester Square. His views of Swiss, 
Italian and Tyrolese scenery are far above the 
average merit of such moving pictures, great as 
this has latterly become in England :—we can re- 
commend a visit to these rooms in Leicester Square, 
whether the original scenes be visited or unvisited, 
- a pleasant and instructive way of spending an 

our. 

A novel aid to the better understanding of war 
matters has been published, by Mr. Thompson, in 
the shape of a set of Distance Tables. Some 
people have a prejudice against figures; they fly 
from an Arabic column as from a company of Cos- 
sacks, Yet tabulated facts have their uses, 
whether we desire to know a cab-fare or to under- 
stand a military movement. “ Figures,” said Can- 
ning, ‘‘are like soldiers, you can make them face 
any way.” Mr. Thompson does more with them ; 
he makes them fire every way. Thus we see at 
a glance by his tables the route, or routes (where 
there are several), between each of the great capitals 
of Europe and the points around which gathers the 
chief interest of the war. We see that London is 
almost as near to Constantinople as is St. Peters- 
burgh—the first distance being 2,181 miles, the 
second, by way of Moscow, being 1,854 miles. 
The same publisher has, also, issued a map of the 
seat of war. 

One of our contemporaries, speaking, as it would 
appear, by authority, throws some light on the 
doings of those who made the Hood Memorial a 
failure. The Weekly News and Chronicle says :— 
‘A decided public censure—originating with the 
upper literary circles—has been passed on the 
managers of the Hood Memorial Fund. It is 
right to state, however, that the miserable affair 
at Kensal Green was botched up by unauthorized 
individuals, and that many members of the Com- 
mittee were astonished to find all the arrange- 
ments completed without their knowledge, counsel 
or sanction. The remarks of the Atheneum are 
just; but they apply only to those who surrep- 
titiously assumed a task with which it was not 
their business to interfere.”—Here is a disclaimer 
from an osm ong quarter, which it is fair to 
put on record, as an evidence that some, at 
least, of “the young men of the Whittington 
Club” have sagacity enough to perceive that they 
were being put in a false position, and spirit enough 
to repudiate and resent the indignity. 

On taking the usual vote for repairs in West- 
minster Abbey, Mr. Milnes drew attention to the 
subject of the Campbell Monument. He observed 
that the claim of Westminster Abbey on Par- 
liament properly rested uponits being the Pantheon 





of our great men. When a great man, a statesman, 
a poet, or a man of letters died, a great interest 
was taken by the public in having his remains, if 
possible, placed in Westminster Abbey, and a 
monument erected there to his memory. On the 
death of the poet Campbell, whose body was ac- 
companied to the grave by men of the highest 
station, a subscription was commenced to place a 
monument over him. It had been liberally re- 
sponded to, and a statue worthy of the poet had 
been paid for and completed. But why had it not 
been erected in the place where the public had a 
right to require that it should be placed? Because 
the Dean and Chapter of Westminster asked the 
enormous fee of 2001. for the few square feet of 
space which the statue would occupy. If they 
refused to admit public monuments into the build- 
ing without payment of such enormous fees, it was 
neither the duty nor the interest of Parliament to 
spend the national money upon the maintenance 
of the building. He hoped the Government would 
communicate with the Dean and Chapter, and take 
measures to obviate this great scandal as soon as 
possible.—The feeling of the House was evidently 
with Mr. Milnes, and Sir William Molesworth 
promised to address the Dean and Chapter on the 
subject,—he had no doubt they would respect the 
wish of the House. 

The origin of names is a subject of curious 
inquiry. Every one is aware, for example, that 
there is a peculiar physiognomy in American 
names. How this has arisen is not always clear : 
—but, as an American Correspondent of Notes and 
Queries suggests, some of the peculiarities of these 
names are referable to translation. Thus, it is 
known that William Penn, adopting an Indian 
custom, always translated names into the ver- 
nacular. He was known to the Indians as 
Onas, the native word for pen. M. Zimmermann’s 
title-deeds were made out to Mr. Carpenter, and 
so on. The custom continued after his death. 
A person whose name was Sturdevant changed 
it to Treadaway,—and a family whose name was 
formerly Béhme is now known as Bumm. This 
is a fall which reminds us of the descent of Seven- 
oaks into Snooks. In like manner, by process of 
corruption rather than by translation, Bon Coeur 
sinks into Bunker, Bon Pas into Bumpus, and 
Piebaudier into Peabody. Sometimes the change 
is seen in process :—one of two brothers, living in 
Philadelphia, is known as Mr. La Rue, the other 
as Mr. Street. La Perven has become Dipperwing. 
The way in which names will arrange themselves 
in our streets is often comical. There is a firm of 
Grave & Death between St. Paul’s and Temple 
Bar. ‘Tapster keeps a tavern in the Strand, 
Bacchus a wine-vaults at Knightsbridge, and 
Merry a toy-shop in Oxford Street. Death keeps 
a gin-palace near the residence of the Author 
of ‘The Bottle.’ Such things happen in America 
as elsewhere. Pope and Dryden kept adjoining 
stores in Baltimore not long ago. In Philadelphia, 
the signs of two merchants in adjoining stores read 
together, ‘‘ Peter Schott” and ‘ Jonathan Fell.” 
Two merchants, trading under the firm of Swindler 
& Co., dissolved partnership in Columbia, 8.C., 
about ten years ago. It is more surprising that 
the partnership was ever formed. Mr. Pickup is 
the proprietor of an omnibus line in the city of 
Brotherly Love. Mr. Cadmus keeps a shoe store : 
—Pastorius is a name in use, being probably a 
translation, or attempt at it, by some German 
named Schaeffer. Arcularius and Curtenius are 
New York names, probably of Dutch origin. A 
Mr. Cato has lately applied for the benefit of the 
Insolvent Law. Mr. Violet Primrose is a re- 
spectable saddler in the same city, where they 
have, also, Mr. Wall Flower, who at one time 
lived in Garden Street. 

The early closing movement has taken, as regards 
the book trade, a geographical peculiarity. The 
West End houses have agreed to close at three 
o'clock from the 5th of August—this day; the 
East End at jive,—excepting in Magazine weeks. 
The former houses say :—‘‘The undersigned pub- 
lishers being desirous of promoting as much as 
possible, the comfort and recreation of the persons 
in their employment, as far as is consistent with 
the due discharge of their business, by closing at 





- ———_—_—— 
an earlier hour, have agreed to close their esta. 
blishments during the months of April to Septem. 
ber inclusive, on Saturdays, at three o'clock, com. 
mencing from August 5th.— Richard Bentley, 
Chapman & Hall, John Churchill, Hurst & 
Blackett, Edward Moxon, John Murray.”—The 
houses of the Row say :—‘“‘ Application having 
been made by the Early Closing Association to the 
Wholesale Booksellers to close their establishments 
on certain Saturdays at an earlier hour, full con. 
sideration has been given to the subject by the 
undersigned, with a view to meet the wishes of 
the Committee as far as practicable. The principal 
Retail Booksellers having been consulted on the 
subject, it appeared that an earlier hour than five 
o'clock for the closing of the Wholesale houses 
would be very injurious to their interests, but that 
they were willing to make such arrangements as 
would enable the Wholesale houses to close at that 
time. The undersigned accordingly agree to close 
their establishments on Saturdays at five o'clock 
during the months of April to September inclusive, 
excepting always any Saturday which may happen 
to be Magazine day, and also excepting that 
when the Magazine day falls on Monday, Tuesday, 
or Wednesday, then that on the preceding Satur. 
day, and also that when Magazine day falls on 
Thursday or Friday, that on the following Satur. 
day business shall be carried on as at present. It 
is also agreed that this arrangement shall com- 
mence on Saturday, July 22nd.—Longman, Brown 
& Co., Simpkin, Marshall & Co., Whittaker & Co., 
Hamilton, Adams & Co., Piper, Stephenson & Co., 
Aylott & Co., Groombridge & Sons, W. Kent & 
Co., Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co.”—The concession, 
it will be observed, is in both cases for a time,— 
and must, therefore, be regarded as an experiment. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall—The GALLERY, with 
a Collection of PICTURES ry ANCIENT MASTERS and DE- 
CEASED BRITISH ARTISTS, is OPEN daily, from 10 toé— 
Admission, 1s., Catal 6d. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 








ROYAL GALLERY of ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street.— 
THE SEAT o R.—Messrs. Grieve & TeLpin to announce 
that the BALTIC is now added to their original DIORAMA of the 
D: BE andthe BLACK SEA.—Exhibiting daily, at Three and 
Eight.—Admission, 18., 28., and 33. 


COLOSSEUM, Regent’s Park.—Admission, 18.—The © t 
PANORAMA of LONDON BY DAY is exhibited daily, from 
half-past Ten till Five. Museum of Sculpture, Conservatories, 
Swiss Cottage, &c. The extraordinary PANORAMA of LONDON 
BY NIGHT, every Evening from Seven till Ten. Music from 
Two till Five, and during the Soeniee. 

CYCLORAMA, Albany Street.—NOW OPEN, with a Colossal 
Moving Diorama of the City and Bay of NAPLES, MOUNT 
VESU VIUS,and POMPELL, exhibiting the great Eruption of 79, 
and present state of the Excavated City. Painted by Mr. J. 
M‘Nevin, from Sketches taken by himself in 1852. Daily at Three 
and Eight o'clock, with appropriate Music and Description.—Ad- 
mission, 18.; Children and Schools, half-price. 


ROYAL 


ENTIRELY 


in 





Opera — ; 
years of age, 





MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mow. Entomological, 8. 





PINE ARTS 





EXAMINATIONS OF MASTERS FOR SCHOOLS OF ABT. 

A school for training masters to take charge of 
the Schools of Art was first instituted at the Depart- 
ment of Art at Marlborough House last October; 
and the first examination of candidates under the 
new system has just been brought to aclose. The 
candidates were required to produce their actual 
drawings and paintings executed during the ses- 
sional year, and were assembled together for exa- 
minations, which were conducted partly by writing, 
partly by actual performances, and partly by de- 
monstrations in teaching. These took place at 
Gore House, Kensington. As the Examination 


Papers not only show how far the system of in- 
struction upon which it is considered by the 
Department that that fluctuating quality “taste 
may be formed, but have an interest for all en- 
gaged in Art-education independently of the 
Department, and are useful in inviting criticism 
sal beedigtien, they will have an interest for 
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our readers, and we therefore reprint them with a 
few words of explanation. 

Each answer in each paper had a numerical 
yalue assigned to it, and a certain total was fixed 
which would pass the candidate. In Geometry 
the total was 60 out of 120 marks. The following 
were the exercises :— 

“1, Draw a pentagon whose sides are each 14 
inches. —2. Inscribe a circle of 2 inches diameter 
within an equilateral triangle.—3. Within a 
parallelogram 5 inches x 3} inches inscribe an 
elipse.—4. Within an equilateral triangle whose 
sides are 4 inches inscribe three circles touching 
each other and the sides of the triangle without 
catting.—5. Within a circle whose diameter is 3 
inches inscribe three equal semicircles touching 
the inscribing circle and having their diameters 
adjacent.—6. In any trapezium two of whose sides 
are 34 inches and two 14 inches, and its shortest 
diagonal 24 inches, inscribe a square parallel to 
the diagonals of the trapezium and whose angles 
touch each of its sides.—7. In a trapezium of the 
same measurement as No. 6, inscribe a circle 
touching each of its sides.—8. An ellipse 4 inches 
x 8 inches being given, show the method of find- 
ing the transverse and conjugate axes. 

“The diagrams to be carefully drawn in ink— 
the points lettered or figured, and the constructing 
lines shown. A written description of the method 
of working each diagram to be added.” 

—Two hours were allowed for this paper, and thirty 
candidates passed. 

Next came Elementary Mechanical Drawing, 
where the total was 32 out of 64 :— 

“1, Draw the true form of the section produced 
by cutting a stick of square timber 1 foot x 1 foot 
6 inches across lengthways, at an angle of 25° on 
its smaller side, perpendicular to that side,—scale, 
1} inches to the foot.—2. Draw the section pro- 
duced by cutting a cylindrical shaft of stone 2 feet 
in diameter across its axis and perpendicular to it, 
at an angle of 45°,—-scale, 14 inches to the foot.— 
3. Draw the section produced by cutting an equi- 
lateral three-sided prism whose sides are 2 feet 
each, at an angle of 60° across one of its sides, and 
perpendicular to that side,—scale, 14 inches to the 
foot,—4. Two equal hexagonal prisms the sides of 
whose bases are 1 inch each, are to be united to- 
gether at an angle of 90° with their axis. Draw 
the form of the section required for that purpose.” 
—Two hours were allowed, and fourteen can- 
didates passed. 

The next subject was Perspective, where the 
total was 20 out of 40 marks :— 

“1. Put into perspective a pentagonal prism 8 
feet high—each side of the base being 2 feet, and 
one side being parallel to the transparent vertical 
plane, the nearest angle of that side being 4 feet 
to the left of the spectator and 2 feet within the 
picture plane—the spectator being 12 feet from the 
picture and his horizon 5 feet above the horizontal 
plane on which the person stands,—worked to a 
scale of 4 an inch to the foot. 2. Put into per- 
spective—to the same scale—a plinth 5 feet square 
by 2 feet high on which stands a column 5 feet in 
diameter and 10 feet high above the plinth, the 
sides of the base to be at an angle of 45° with the 
picture—one angle touching the picture plane 5 
feet to the right of the spectator, the spectator 
being 12 feet from the picture and his horizon 5 
feet high above the horizontal plane upon which 
the person stands.” 
—Two hours were allowed for working these pro- 
blems, and twenty-nine candidates passed. 

The last examination was on Colour, and the 
following questions were proposed. The number 
of marks to be obtained was 60 out of 150:— 

“‘1, How many elementary colours are there, 
and what are they named ?—2. Describe that law 
of light by which the number of the truly elemen- 
tary colours is ascertained?—3. Into what classes 
are colours usually divided ?—4. Write the names 
of the principal colours in each of these classes ?— 
5. Have colours any numerical proportions in 
which they unite or harmonise—if so, give those 
quantities for each class, and between each class ? 

—6. Describe the nature of complementary co- 


will illustrate complementary colours !—8. What 

is the difference between hues, tints, and shades of 
colour ?—9, Name the hot and cold colours ?—10. 

Also the most advancing and the most retiring 

colours!—11. Name any characteristic relations 

between yellow and purple—and between red and 

green !—12. Give the names of the principal neu- 

trals ’—13. What is the nature of the ‘ successive 

contrast’ of colour?—14. What is the nature of 
the ‘simultaneous contrast’ of colour’—15. De- 

scribe the effect produced by interposing lines of 
white between hues of colour /—16. And also of 
dark lines!—17. Describe the effect produced on 
the eye by passing it from a colout to its true com- 
plementary !—18. Describe the effect produced on 
the eye by passing it from one primary hue to 
another !—19. Fill up the blank outline appended, 
with full hues of each primary, secondary, and 
tertiary colour, mixed according to the numerical 
proportions you have given in reply to question 5?” 
—Two hours were allowed for this paper, and 
thirty-four candidates passed. 

Geometry, Perspective, Elementary Mechanical 
Drawing, and Colour, form a group of subjects 
which entitle the candidate to a certificate of the 
annual value of 10/., so long as he teaches a School 
of Art. Other groups give other 10.; and a 
teacher may thus obtain upwards of 50/. from the 
State in aid of his income, to be chiefly derived 
from fees of students. The limit of the number of 
schools which may be established throughout the 
country depends on the wishes of the people 
themselves,—first, in establishing the schools; and 
next, in inducing their representatives to vote the 
funds to aid their masters’ salaries. No limit is 
fixed to the number of schools, and no restriction 
on the localities. Each locality is its own judge. 
From the candidates who have now passed, one is 
going to Tavistock, in Devonshire, another to 
Doncaster, in Yorkshire, and a third to Clonmel, 
in Ireland. Under the old system of Schools of 
Design a few places only obtained schools, and 
these by favour with.the Government. The work- 
ing of the present system does not rest with the 
Government, but with the people themselves. 





Fivz-Art Gossrp.—A question asked by Mr. 
Seymour as to the intentions of Government with 
regard to the National Gallery has drawn from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer some interesting par- 
ticulars. Mr. Gladstone reiterated what had been 
already stated in general terms, that it was the 
intention of the Government to propose to Parlia- 
ment to vote the means of building a new gallery 
for the national collection of pictures ; but he did 
not pledge himself that the plans for this gallery 
would be open to public competition. Nor could 
he give any definitive answer as to the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government to collect the whole 
of the ancient pictures recently purchased into 
the National Gallery in Trafalgar Square. The 
pictures comprised in the Minden Gallery had 
been delayed for several weeks, on account of some 
misunderstanding connected with the persons sent 
to pack them, and they had not arrived a very long 
time in this country. At present, those pictures 
were deposited in one of the rooms in the base- 
ment of the National Gallery. He was not sure of 
the precise number ; it was somewhere about sixty. 
It was not intended that the whole of these pic- 
tures should be placed in the National Gallery, nor 
were they-all worth being so placed ; and the first 
question, therefore, was how many of these pic- 
tures were fit to become part of the national col- 
lection? That question was not yet decided, and 
the delay was owing to the suspended state of the 
question with regard to the management of the 
National Gallery, which had been under the con- 
sideration of the Government. Mr. Dyce, who 
went over to inspect this collection of pictures, was 
preparing a report, which would form a foundation 
for the further consideration of the question as to 
the pictures which were fit to be included in the 
national collection. The other ancient pictures re- 
cently purchased were likewise at present in the 
basement rooms of the National Gallery. The 
Government contemplated bringing these pictures 





lours!—7. Is there any-optical phenomenon that 


effect it at the earliest moment. Whether there 
was accommodation for these pictures in the pre- 
sent building in —— Square, was a matter 
which must depend on the number of the pictures 
which would be retained. As to giving notice to 
the Royal Academy to vacate the portion of the 
building occupied & them, the Government had 
no intention of giving any such notice, or requiring 
them to vacate those premises.—Mr. Danby Sey- 
mour asked whether it was intended to offer for 
sale those pictures in the Minden Gallery which 
were not to form part of the national collection, 
and whether they would be exposed to public view, 
so that public opinion might be taken upon those 
which were to be kept and those which were to be 
parted with’—The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could not at present give any answer to that 
question. 

Spain, under the spirit of Misrule, which keeps 
that unhappy kingdom in a chronic state of dis- 
content, has suffered an Art-loss in the burning 
of a fine collection of pictures in Madrid.—At the 
other corner of Europe we have more cheering 
news. M. Van der Hoop, a great Dutch capitalist, 
recently deceased, has left by his will his valuable 
picture-gallery to the Municipality of Amsterdam, 
on condition that it would pay the duty, exceeding 
5,0001., on the legacy. A public subscription has 
oe ae opened, and that sum has been 
raised. 


The edifice in the Champs Elysées preparing for 
the Exposition of next year is now in a state that 
some opinion may be formed of its effects, pro- 
portions and distribution. The leading idea ap- 
pears to be a vast oblong central hall, — since, 
though the side galleries and double aisles are wide, 
and the former are abundant in the amount of 
space which they provide, by the nature of the 
composition they are so shut off from the central 
portion as, in no point of view, to be commanded 
by the eye in conjunction with it. This separation 
is on the lower story further aided by the heavi- 
ness of the iron-work, which, unless it be decorated 
with remarkable skill, bids fair to produce the 
effect of a wilderness of columns and cross-beams 
in deep shadow,—so intricate as to destroy all 
intimation of the area betwixt them and the outer 
wall. Then, the distribution of light and shade— 
.or, to speak more exactly, of glare and gloom— 
may offer difficulties of detail which it will require 
as much ingenuity as foresight to cope with. In the 
central hall,—although it is to be glazed with ground 
glass,—the affluence of daylight and sunshine may 
become dazzling. In the side aisles, on the ground 
floor, light is so sparingly admitted that sub- 
division will be almost impossible in anything 
higher than dwarf partitions. To eyes accustomed 
to the Crystal Palaces at Knightsbridge and Syden- 
ham, the central hall of the Parisian building will 
seem deficient in height,—while the curves of the 
iron-work in the roof, when viewed in certain posi- 
tions, have an appearance which is more singular 
than satisfactory to the unscientific eye. The outer 
elevation of the building, which is solid stone-work, 
offers less matter for doubt and question. It is 
simple and handsome. 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Vocal Music. 

Ir seems to us certain that the average English 
song is now of somewhat higher quality as regards 
music than was the case twenty years ago.—As to 
the words selected, we dare not say so much : since 
twenty years ago Moore had not ceased to write, 
while Haynes Bayly was then in full flow of pro- 
duction ; and trivial and familiar as were many of 
Haynes Bayly’s verses, common-place as regarded 
their sentiment, there will be found in his best 
songs a feeling for music not always found in those 
now writing for music. Thus much in warrant- 
able reference to one against whom every poetaster 
can enjoy his laugh. To return to the greater 
melodist : some of the unset songs by Moore have 
fallen into the hands of Mr. Henry Smart. These 
are ‘ My Mary is little,’ ‘Up, Sailor Boy,’ ‘ Un- 
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numbering, we may imagine that there may be 
more to. come. The second of these, an elegant 
Zarcarolle, in which the composer's art no less than 
the melodist’s grace is exhibited, justifies our 
remark on the raised tone of the average English 
song ; but the words—though by no means Moore’s 
best—are so tuneable and playful, so musical in 
their chime, as not to be resisted.— 

Up! Sailor boy! 'tis day— 

The west wind blowing, 
The spring tide flowing, 
Call thee hence away; 
Didst thou not hear the soaring swallow sing, 
“Chirp ! Chirp!” in every note he seems to say, 
“°Tis spring, ‘tis spring!” 

Up, boy, away! 

Who'd stay on land to-day? 
The weary flowers 
Would from their bowers 

Wish to wing away! 


Leave languid youths to pine 
On silken pillows, 
But be the billows 
Of the bright deep thine. 
Hark to the sail!—the breeze sings, ‘‘ Let us fly”! 
While soft the sail replying says with a sigh, 
“* Yea, where you please”!—Up! boy, the wind, the ray, 
The blue sky o'er thee, 
The deep before thee, 
Cry “* Up, away”! 

Another song, by Mr. Henry Smart, Summer 
Night (Cramer & Co.), though clever as music, will 
not be in request,—because its maker, aware that 
no inspiration existed in the words, has not trou- 
bled himself to make his melody vocal. 

Mr. George Linley, like Mr. Smart, has fallen 
back on one of our poets, in his Evening with 
Byron, — from which we have ‘When we two 
parted,’ ‘Oh, had my Fate been joined with thine,’ 
‘Maid of Athens,’ ‘ Farewell, if ever fondest 
Prayer,’ ‘ Away, ye gay Landscapes,’ ‘ To horse, 
to horse,’ ‘Though the Day of my Destiny’s over,’ 
(Campbell, Ransford & Co.)—After transcribing 
these well-known titles, we could go on not un- 
profitably, were the matter in hand a lecture on 


better music to Mr. Duggan. His ‘ Voice from the 
Deep’ is but a weak voice, and not wholly guiltless 
of broken accents. 

Announcement must suffice for Mr. Edward 
Schulz’s setting of Mrs. Norton’s Wowd J were 
with thee (Messrs. Cramer & Co.), — Dear Edwin, 
much ’t would grieve me, the Melody and Words 
by D. Morison ; the Accompaniments and Sym- 
phonies by Sir H. R. Bishop (Jullien & Co.),— 
Good night, good night, beloved (Leader & Cock), 
composed by Frances Susanna Bigg, ‘‘from the 
Conservatorium, Leipzig” ; a piece of nothingness 
at variance with ideas called up by the mention of 
a “ Conservatorium,”—Thy voice in tender accents 
dear, by Walter Maynard (Cramer & Co.),—and The 
Fresh and rosy Morn doth rise,—In Summer's dress 
the Grove is seen (Addison & Co.), two songs, of 
which the words as well as music are by our well- 
remembered basso, Mr. G. Stretton,—The Look of 
Love (Jewell & Letchford) is a rather high-flown 
and tumultuous piece, by M. F. de Yrigoyti,— 
The Lament of the Rose (Cramer & Co.) is a faded 
composition, by Ferdinand Praeger.—£xcelsior, by 
Miss S. A. Whitmore (Cocks & Co.), is one of those 
amateur compositions which may safely be handed 
over to the Amateur Atheneum. Mr. Longfellow’s 
spiritual and lofty lyric defies the setting of the 
most accomplished musician. 

We are sorry to see a promising beginner, such 
as we have considered Mr. George Russell, accept- 
ing the part of Cremorne Tyrteus in his song, To 
arms ! (Leader& Cock).—Another 7'o arms / (Pur- 
day), has been beaten—rather impotently—by Mr. 
Stephen Glover.—Up with the Standard of Eng- 
land, (Jewell & Letchford), is a third rub-a-dub 
ditty; with a title-page as warlike as gold lions 





| the Flag again, (Purday), is by E. J. Loder; a 
| composer from whom (as we had not long ago 
| pleasant occasion to illustrate) not only England, 


words for Music, to examine wherefore it is that but Europe, might have looked for good manly 
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not one of Byron’s lyrics, albeit they are all familiar | 
as household words, has taken a lasting place in | 
English music-books,—how far this may be ascribed | 
to the circumstance of their being too full of pas- | 
sionate import to bear further colouring or expres- | 
sion,—how far to the nothingness of contemporary | 
composers, the Nathans and others, who attempted | 
that which was above their grasp, and forestalled 
or superseded better men. Mr. Linley, at all 
events, will not break the spell: since he is among 
the most insipid of those who have attempted to 
compose on Byron’s poetry. There is not one of 
the seven songs before us of which there does not 
exist some old setting better than the new one,— 
beginning with ‘When we two parted,’ which 
some twenty years ago was delicately and expres- 
sively mated with music by Mr. Lodge Ellerton. 
—With these Byron mistakes must be mentioned 
Mr. Linley’s Jeannie (Campbell & Co.), in which 
he has attempted the Scotch style, in a tune to 
words of his own. 

We need only announce Dr. Wylde’s setting 
of Milton’s words, For Spirits when they please 
(Cramer & Co.),—an excerpt from his ‘ Paradise 
Lost,—Mr. Lindsay Sloper’s ballad Seek not to 
know (Chappell), and his Fantasia for voice and 
pianoforte, The Lady and the Nightingale (Cramer 
& Co.),—since these have been all adverted to 
elsewhere.—For other reasons, we merely name 
the newest song by Mr. Wallace, Juliet (Cramer & 
Co.)—The Three Dreams, Trio, for Soprano, Tenor 
and Bass (Campbell & Co.), and Yes, Friends must 
sever (Cramer & Co.) are by Mr. G. Macfarren. In 
the latter, the clever writer suffers by reason of the 
want of colour and feature in the words : — the 
former contains clever combinations and a variety 
without incoherence,—but also some crudity, 
making certain passages in it needlessly difficult 
to be sung in tune.—Ask me no more, entitled a 
“classic chamber song,” and The Voice from the 
Deep (Campbell, Ransford & Co.) are by Mr. J. F. 
Duggan. Here, again, we prefer the more ambiti- 
ous effort of the two ; though we may not indorse 
as “classic” a composition wrought up to a climax 
& la Verdi, which, be its effect what it may, is 
somewhat. illicit. Nevertheless, the better poetry 
{anew to illustrate our text) has suggested the 
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music. The above songs are, one and all, trash ; 
not to be compared with the old sea or land songs 
of Sheridan, Dibdin and Norris,—which the Lin- 
leys and others, who flourished some fifty years 
ago, set for the Incledons to sing. 

Let us now speak of some foreign Songs, be- 
ginning with Siz Songs for Voice and Pianoforte, 
selected from Robert Schumann’s ‘ Myrthen.’ Op. 
25. Edited by Bruno Briickmann. (Graue & Co.) 
What does “edited” mean’—something added? 
—something taken away ?—or merely the press 
corrected ?—because the press is incorrect—as we 
have a right to say when we find such a line as 

I could make (for ** walk”) a winter night, 

in the well-known ‘ Somebody’ of Burns,—and as 
we have more right to say when we find the fami- 
liar “‘ enigma on the letter H” given still to Lord 
Byron, and not to its author, Miss Katharine 
Fanshawe !—But, after all, it may be asked, whe- 
ther these Songs are worth editing—worth select- 
ing ’—are they the gems of a composer whom we 
are, some day, to learn to like on the strength of 
some compositions which we are never, it seems, 
tohear? We cannot change our judgment of Dr. 
We have only occa- 
sion further to transcribe the titles of Stars of 
Light (Ewer & Co.), a three-voice Canon, by 
Herr Lindpaintner,—the Song of Home [Hei- 
math-lied|, (Cramer & Co.), by W. Heyser—a 
Song in the second-class style of Proch, Kucken 
and other of the south-German composers,—and 
The Lonely Flower [Tausendschin], (Cramer & 
Co.), by Carl Eckert, which the number (12) 
announces as one of the earlier works of a writer 
from whom we have had since better reason to 
expect worthy contributions to the stores of Ger- 
man Music. 





Roya Irar1an Opera.—It seems to us unwise 
management to have deferred till so late a period 
of the season an opera, the acceptance of which 
by the subscribers would amount to a precious 
addition to the Covent Garden repertory. Such 
is ‘Il Conte Ory,’—Rossini’s last comic opera: the 
first of his two original French works, and one of 
ithe most delicately gay and ingenious of his two- 


on a vermilion ground can make it.—Hoist high | 


score musical dramas. The student will admire 
the nicety and ease with which the Italian master 
could assume somewhat of a French tone while 
setting to music the dramatized old French ballad, 
—he will detect in the score charming indications 
of that increased care and variety in the instru. 
mentation which was afterwards displayed with 
such mastery and majesty in ‘Guillaume,’—he wil] 
detect, here and there, touches of humour, almost 
equalling that notable example, the droning salu- 
tation of Almaviva, when disguised as singing. 
master in ‘ I] Barbiere,’—but for the general public 
that chooses its opera, not for study, but for 
amusement, there is a positive feast of beauty in 
‘Il Conte Ory.’ What a brightness is there 
in the choruses! What a character is thrown 
into the drinking scene of the chevaliers in mas- 
querade,—what elegance in the music given to the 
‘‘ noble Chatelaine,””—what subtlety and sweetness 
(the one enhancing the other) are in the terzetto of 
the second act! Sucha work, we repeat, well merited 
the honours of the season, in place of being “laid 
on the table,” when most of the guests (as it were) 
are gone,—when of those left the larger number 
are surfeited with music, and the few who have 
ears to spare would conceive it a disloyalty to hold 
them at the service of anything save the last notes 
of their departing favourite. The rationale of a 
course of management like this, which, by render- 
ing success impossible, renders an impression of 
failure almost as certain, we are ata loss to dis- 
cover. <A like proceeding destroyed the present 
chances of M. Gounod's ‘Sappho’ from taking 
place in the repertory of the Royal Italian Opera; 
and if, even in his case, Mr. Gye might plead that 
| a new composer has no right to expect good chances 
| till his work is ‘‘ established”—adopting the mis- 
taken principle recently discussed in the Athe- 
| neum,—no such argument can be used either in 
reason or in courtesy with respect to one of the 
most delicious operas of Signor Rossini, which is, 
moreover, as good as new to the London public, 
having been only weakly given more than twenty 
| years ago, when our world was for the moment 
satiated with Signor Rossini’s style. Such being 
| the untoward circumstances attending the produc- 
tion of ‘Il Conte Ory,’ we must wait for a day 
, when our world is more disposed to listen to Optra 
| talk than it is now, ere we enter into a detailed 
| analysis of its performance. Suffice it to say, that 
the leading parts were sustained by Mesdames 
Bosio and Viardot. 








MvsicaL AND Dramatic Gossip.—It has been 
said in Paris that M. Perrin, of the Opéra Comique, 
may, probably, undertake also the management of 
the Thédtre Lyrique, left vacant by the death of M. 
Seveste. 

The foreign papers mention, that a manuscript, 
elaborately illuminated, containing the ancient 
music, as well as the words, of some of the lays 
sung by the ancient minnesingers, was found the 
other day in the library of the University of Jena. 
At the instance of the Grand Duke of Saxe Weimar, 
the MS. was copied; the ancient notation was 
deciphered ; some accompaniments, described as 
judicious, were added by Prof. Stade; and a per- 
formance of some of this interesting vocal music 
was recently given at the foot of the Wartburg, in 
the presence of many high and lettered persons. 

“The increasing scarcity of superior musical 
performers, nay, of those who are moderately 
gifted with the arts of pleasing in the opera-house 
or the concert-room,” writes a Correspondent 
passing through Germany, “keeps curious and 
contradictory proportion with the increasing num- 
ber of haunts opening to the tourist or the idler. 
Every year that one comes abroad, ofe is puzzled 
by the name and fame of some new watering-place 
—some water-cure, or mud-pit, or salt-pan un- 
heard of before—now drawing from the towns their 
worn and credulous inhabitants, to be dipped, and 
boiled, and made young again:—but the new 
talents, that are to amuse the guests in the inter- 
vals between fits of doctoring, donkey-riding, and 
gambling—where are they ? I have looked through 
many German papers, in the hope of finding some 
new name, ‘but in vain :—Baden-Baden, for in- 
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stance, whilom so celebrated for its concerts and | 


-givers, has had this July for ‘stars’— 
Madame Lucci-Sievers (the Lady wko plays on the 
harmonium and a piano round the corner at one 
and the same time),—Signor Cimino, ‘from the 
English theatres,,—and, worthiest of the three, 
M. Seligmann, the Parisian violoncellist. Better 
fare, however, is perhaps to be found among 
the cluster of little Spas near Frankfort, of which 
a fresh one seems to break out every autumn, 
—at less! Isee that at Nauheim, Madame de la 
Grange unas been giving a concert, and she, as we 
English know, is a Lady of great accomplishment. 
Or, is it that the world is becoming wise, and 
no longer craves for city excitements and plea- 
sures, When the days are long and the wea- 
ther is hot and the scenery beautiful? While 
stringing together these inquiries, the very no- 
thingness of which has a meaning as bearing on 
the question of supply and demand, I cannot re- 
sist a watering-place advertisement on which I 
stumbled the other day:—though not musical 
or dramatic, it may be admissible at the end 
of the season as comical. The place was Herrenalb, 
where those climbing the hills betwixt Baden- 
Baden and Wildbad stop to bait—a handful of 
poor houses, with a pretty ruined monastery 
church, an Ox ‘having a carved and gilded sign 
so elaborate as to merit place in the choicest col- 
lection of inn signs,’ and a water establishment. 
The last is announced, of course, as the cheapest, 
most salubrious, most altogether certainly -re- 
newing institution of its kind in being, and 
advertised in the tea-paper journal of the dis- 
trict by a pompous list of the half-a-dozen guests. 
There was ‘ Hofrath ‘ Captain , his 
consort, and their family,’—all the usual folk of 
substance, who seem in Germany to love to spread 
out their offices and titles as a peacock does its tail, 
be the place of display ever so lonely ; and among 
these, to make up a show, was entered ‘A Lady 
who will not have her name told.’ Would that this 
retiring and anonymous Lady might prove some 
Malle. Lind in embryo, who has retired to work 
and to meditate ere she give the world of town or 
country pleasure-seekers that rara avis which it 
needs so sorely:—an original and accomplished 
German singer.” 

We have received the following letter from one 
of the Professors of the Royal Academy of Music, 
who offers himself as a witness in its favour, and 
we shall for the present give the Academy the 
benefit of his evidence without a cross-examina- 








tion :—‘‘ I have just read an article on the Royal | 


Academy of Music in the Athenceum of to-day, and 
cannot resist writing to you on the subject, not 
only because it is a matter in which I am much 
interested, but because I know that it is the object 
of all connected with the journal to deal tenderly 
with any institution established for the furtherance 
of Art.—No person can be more thoroughly aware 
of the defects of the Royal Academy of Music than 
myself, Its internal mismanagement has produced 
effects which have threatened its very existence; 


but when the question is asked, ‘‘ What have the | 


results been during the last twenty years?” I do 
not think it can be satisfactorily answered by a 
mere recapitulation of the principal students who 
have become solo singers or players. The results 
Within that period may be known by all who, 
seeing the tone of the art materially elevated in 
this country, are further desirous of ascertaining 
how this good has chiefly been effected. From 
the time that the students of the Royal Academy 
of Music became themselves teachers at the various 
schools and institutions of the metropolis, the 
trashy, meretricious compositions, which for years 

represented the aft at these establishments, 
were exchanged for great and solid works of 
genius. Men, who had long subsisted by teaching 
music on the theory that, ignorant as they were, 
their pupils were more so, were gradually sup- 
planted by young teachers, full of enthusiasm for 
their art, and anxious to support the credit of the 
Institution in which they had been educated. At 
nearly all the colleges which have lately been 
founded the musical department is entrusted to 
Professors from the Royal Academy of Music; 
and here, to the exclusion of showy mediocrity, 





the sterling compositions of Beethoven, Mendels- 
sohn, Dussek and others of the classical school are 
invariably used. The demand being thus created, 
new editions of works, hitherto almost unknown, 
were speedily brought out; and by whom were 
these editions edited ?—Sterndale Bennett, Robert 
Barnett and Brinley Richards—all three from the 
Royal Academy of Music. Passing over the long 
list of solo instrumentalists who have been edu- 
cated at the Royal Academy of Music, it should 
not be forgotten that some of our metropolitan 
orchestras are chiefly composed of its Professors 
and students; and in the provinces it is well known 
that the art has received an impetus which is 
mainly owing to the establishment of so many 
resident Professors from our national institution. 
Are not these, therefore, I would ask, some of the 
real “results”; and should they not be placed up- 
on record when judgment is to be pronounced 
upon an institution which has struggled, with so 
little support, through so many years ? 
“Yours, &c., Henry C. Lunn.” 
“ July 29.” 





Sweden has lately lost a singular and distin- 
guished artist in M. Peterssohn, principal dancer 
at the Stockholm opera,—his singularity lying (if 
we are to believe in foreign journals) in the love 
which M. Peterssohn bore to numismatic science. 
This he is said to have cultivated so successfully, 
and to have understood so thoroughly, that he was 
appointed assistant curator of moneys and medals | 
in the Government collection. What may be 
called the ‘‘by-tastes” of those who have been 
renowned in the arts of personal exhibition would 
make an interesting and strange catalogue, should 
any D’Israeli to come deal with the “ Curiosities 
of Declaimers, Singers, Players, and Mimes.” 





MISCELLANEA 


Scarcity of Paper.—A reward of 1,000l. is 
offered by the proprietors of a well-known news- 
paper to any one who can suggest a plentiful supply 
of any product cheap enough to supersede the 
material from which paper is now made. Without 
any arridre pensée, might I suggest that if a similar 
reward was offered to our chemists or manufac- 
turers for a plan to reduce paper again to its 
primitive pulp, and then to discharge from it the 
printers’ ink, the same end would be obtained. 
The old monks, we are well aware, destroyed many 
valuable MSS. for the sake of the parchment upon 
which they were written. In the present day there 
are tons of paper stained with productions of an 
ephemeral nature (returns to parliament, to wit) 
which might do duty over and over again, with no 
loss to the public ; on the contrary, there are few 
persons with even a moderate supply of printed 
material who would not be happy to contribute to 
the paper bleacher, saving both binding and shelf- 
room.—Correspondent of the Builder. 


Our Statute Book.—At the close of last year our 
statute-book, commencing our enumeration from 
the 9th Henry III., contained 16,579 public 
general acts, 9,285 local and personal acts, and 
14,268 private acts. The public general acts have 
been thus classified :— 

hb tad sheneernxsasaeeeinsoxeee 2,726 

Acts virtually repealed ..........cccccceecscces 2,667 

NE TIED ehncssccwasenes << cedesensccnss 

Acts expired or virtually expired 

Acts of a merely local or personal application .. 2 

Acts relating exclusively to Scotland .......... 430 














Acts relating exclusively to Ireland .... 625 
Acts relating exclusively to the Colonies ........ 403 
Acts relating, some to the United Kingdom 
generally, others exclusively to England, others 
to Great Britain, and some few to England and 
Ireland ..... i See eeeehenetes VAeeChien eeesen 2,509 
16,579 





To Correspondeyts.—H. V. L.—T.—G. B.—J. R.—J. A. N. 
—C. B.—G. H. E.—J. T.—J. C.—received. 
G. B. is thanked for his communication. 


*«* Communications intended for the Editor should be 
addressed to the Editor, and not to any individual con- 
nected, or assumed to be connected, with the journal :— 
and letters relating to Advertisements, or to the business of 
the journal, should be directed to the Publisher :—in either 
case to 14, Wellington Street North, Strand. 
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Price One Shilling, 


THE NATIONAL MISCELLANY far 
AUGUST contains:—1. A New Street in London—2. How I 
Broke my first Quarantine—3. Common Rooms and Commission- 
ers—4. Vid and New Paris (continued)—5. Turkey and her States- 
meu—6, The Hungarian Insurrection—7. Half-an-Hour with an 
Old Bouk—s. War Captives—. Talpa. 
At the Office, No. 1, Exeter-street, Strand, London. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY ILLUSTRATED. 
Now ready, price 2s 67. cloth, with Sixty Engravings, 
USSIA and TURKEY. By Tuomas Gatiayp 
HOKTON. Embracing the History, Manners, Laws, Reli- 
(a=. Choceamant, Naval aud Military urces, Exports and 
tuports. 
Well written, well got up, well and plentifully illustrated.” 





“The best book on Russia and Turkey which has appeared.” 
“ The best digest of information on the subject.” 


Herald. 
fenton : Mason & Co. 11, Bolt-court, Fleet-street ; and ali Book- 
sellers. a 


\ YLD’S MAP of the RUSSIAN and 

TURKISH EMPIRES, including the Baltic and Black 
Seas, the Russian Empire, Norway, Sweden, Austria and Prussia, 
Turkey in Europe, and Asia, with the Acquisitions of Russia. 
One sheet, 28. Gd.; in case, 58.; on roller, 78 ¢ 


AY 7YLD’S MAP of the BALTIC SEA and 

GULF of FINLAND, ona large scale, with the Fortified 
Places from Stockholm to St. Petersburg, Pian of Sweaborg, with 
the Aland Isles: designed to show the Uperations of the British 
and French Pleets. One sheet, 2s. did.; im case, 58.; on roller, 7s. 6d. 





W YLD's NEW MAP of the WORLD.— 
Lately published.a NEW MAP of the WORLD on MER- 
CATOR’S PROJECTION, beautifully engraved, and containing 


| the most recent Geographical information. Four large sheets, 


Gft,3in. by 4 ft. 2in., 2. 28. im case ; 3l. 3s. on roller, varnished ; 


' and spring roller, Ol. 6s. 


THE WORLD. Une sheet, 16s. in case; 11 1s. on roller, 
varnished, 

James Wyld, Geographer to the Queen and H.R.H. Prince Al- 
bert. Charing-cross East, opposite Northumberland-street; 2, Royal 
Exchange; aud Model of the Earth, Leicester-square, London. 


EUROPE, 





Pp *LD's NEW MAP of EUROPE, Drawn 


from the latest Documents, divided into its Empires, 
Kingdoms, and States ; describing the Great Roads, Railroads, 
Physical Features, &c. Six sheets, 5 ft. Gin, high by 5ft. 3 in. wide, 


| In sheets, 11 128; case, vl. 128, 6d.; rollers, varnished, 32. 3a, 


EUROPE. One sheet, 58.; case. 88. 6d.; rollers, varnished, 12s. 
James Wyld, Geographer to the Queen, Charing cross East, next 
door to the Post-vffice; and 2, Royal Exchange, London, 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 
The MOOR and the 
COLQUHOUN, Esq. 12s. 6d. 
The CAXTONS. By Sir E. B. Lyrron, 
Bart. 78. 6d. 
MY NOVEL. 
Bart. 2 vols. 2ls. 
RECREATIONS cf 
NORTH. 3 vois. 31s, 6d. 
KATIE STEWART: a True Story. 
78. 6d. 

LADY LEE’S WIDOWHOOD. By 
Capt. HAMLEY. 2 vols. 2i8. 

TEN THOUSAND A-YEAR. By 8. 
WARREN, D.C.L, 2 vols. 9s. 


The DIARY of a LATE PITYSICIAN 


By SAMUEL WARREN, D.C.L. 5s. 62. 


NOW and THEN. By Samver Warren, 
D.C.L. 68. 


PARIS after WATERLOO. 
SIMPSON. 58. 

LIFE in the FAR WEST. By G. F. 
RUXTON. 4s. 

LAYS of the DEER FOREST. By J.S. 
and ©. E. STUART. 2 vols. 21s. 

The SCOTTISH ANGLER. 
STODDART. 7a 6d. 

LAYS of the SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. 
By W.E. AYTOUN. 78. 6d. 

SCHILLER’S POEMS and BALLADS. 


By Sir E. B, LYTTON, Bart. 108. 6d. 


JOHNSTON’S CHEMISTRY of COM- 
MON LIFE. Vol. I. 58. 

Miss STRICKLAND’S LIVES of the 
QUEENS of SCOTLAND. Vols. L to LV. 10s. 6d. each. 


CURRAN and his CONTEMPO- 


RARIES. By CHARLES PHILLIPS. 12s. 6d, 














LOCH. By J. 


By Sir E. B. Lyrron, 


CHRISTOPHER 


By James 


By T. T. 


Wa. Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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Now ready, Part I. of ze 
HE FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN 
Illustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY; 
Descriptions by C. JOHNSON, Esq. 
To contain about 46 Plates, and to be completed in Bight Monthly 
Parts; full coloured at 3s., partly coloured at 1s, 6d. per Part. 


To be as through all Booksellers, and of the Saanteien, 
John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead- Place, Lambeth. 


A LITERAL TRANSLATION of the FOUR 
GOSPELS, and the ACTS ef the APOSTLES, on definite 
paueect Seanaiag 











on, and an English version. oe thesame. In Five 
Parts. y HERMAN {EINFE 
Author of ‘Rules Yor ascertaining the Senge a in Ancient 
Greek Manuscripts. 


Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row, London. 





SIR DAVID BREWSTER’S NEW WORK. 
In a few days, THIpD THOUSAND, thoroughly revised, with 
ditional Chapters. feap. & 
ORE WORLDS THAN ONE ; the Creed 
of the Philosopher and the Hope of the Christian. By 
SIK pivip BREWSTER. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





This day, Svo, 15a. 
ORD MAHON’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
The 7th and CONCLUDING VOLUME. With an Index to 
the whole Work. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


MRS. MARKHAM’S SCHOOL HISTORIES, 


a and CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
1 dand i g Cir tion of these 
o POPULAR § SCHOOL HISTORIES, the Srablisher is enabled 
to issue the new Editions, at the following reduced rate. 
Now ready, 68th Edition, with Woodcuts, 12mo. 6s, 
ARKHAM’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


From the First Invasion by the Romans, to the 14th year 
of Queen Victoria’s Keign. 








II. 
MARKHAM’S HISTORY of FRANCE. 
From the Conquest by the Gauls, to eg Death of Louis Philippe. 
h Edition. With Woodeuts. '12mo. 
Ill. 
MARKHAM’S HISTORY of GERMANY. 


From the Invasion by Marius, to the present time. 6th Edition. 
With Woodcuts. 12mo. és. 
IV. 


HISTORY of GREECE. From the earliest 

tiod to the Roman so uest. With Chapters on the History of 

nw nrg and Art. r. WM. SMITH. 6th Edition. ith 
codcuts, 12mo. 78 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 
By WM. SMITH, LL.D. 
Classical Examiner in the University of London. 


“ Dr. Smith’s smaller compilations are concise but 


E GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE for 
AUGUST contains as Guizot’s Cromwell—2. The Political 
Constitution of Finland—3 Mr. Roach Smith's London Museum 
4 istory of the hae ‘from Heathen Writers—5. Unde- 
; = Imitations: — Erasmus and Shakspere — 6. Joseph John 
Gurney—7. Our Ladies of St. Cyr—8. Sir W. Betham’s Manuscripts 
—9. Public ae and Book Catalog es—10, Portraits of Sir 
Phili, 1, Harrow Chureh a a Harrow Latinity—12 





ews, 
at Cambridge and of other Archseological Meetings ; 
‘hronicle, and go ty including Memoirs of Rear- 
Admiral ‘Wemyes, Arthur Aikin, £%. Rev. Mr. ; Senemneen, 
Madame Sontag, Mr. George Clint, &c. &c. Price 2s. 6d. 


Nichols & Sons, 25, Parliament-street. 


a DUBLIN MONTHLY JOURNAL of 
NDUSTRIAL PROGRESS. Edited by WILLIAM K. 
SULLIVAN Chemist to the Museum of [rish Industry. 
No. VILL. AUGUST, 1854, price One Shilling. 
Contents, 
JourNAL ov InpustRiaL Progress. 
% The Wes, as it affects Irish Flax Production, by James 





IL. iam of Exeoxtinented Inquiries made by M. Darcy on 
— Motion of Water through Pipes, by Henry Hen- 


y. M.R.TA. 
IIL on ‘the Electro-Chemical Treatment of the Ores of Silver, 
d, and Copper, by M. quere). 

IV. On the Spetieation of the Centrifugal Blowing Machine to 
High Furnaces, by Frederick Marquardt (with Three 
Illustrations). 

V. Notices of recent Improvements in Manufactures, &c. 
VL. Bulletin of Industrial Statistics. 
VII. Correspondence, &c. relative to the Application of Peat :— 
1. Letter of J. W. Rogers on Peat Charcoal. 
2. Notice on Turf Paper. 
JouRNAL oF SoctaL Progress. 
1k On a Proposed Paper Currency. 
. Sanitary Measures.—Public Baths and Wash-houses. No. 1. 
UL The Universal Exhibition of the Products of Industry and 
of Works of Art in Paris in 1855. 
*,* The Stamped Edition for Subscribers, free by post. Annual 
Subscription, 12s., payable in advau: 


Dublin : a3 B. yo & Grafton: aaah London: Simpkin & 








In the press, in one volume, 8vo. nearly ready for publication, 


TURKISH VOCABULARY: a 


VOCABULARY, ENGLISH and TURKISH, for the Gen of 
Travellers and Students, &c. &. By Captain FLETCHER 
HAYES, M.A. Oxon, &c. &c. and Assistant Resident at the 
Court of Lucknow. 


NOW READY, 
In a portable volume, 8vo. 300 pages, price 14s. 


TURKISH READING BOOK, 


GRAMMAR, and yocasoLAsy. By WILLIAM BURCK- 
HARDT BARKER, E: . Oriental Interpreter, Pro- 
fessor of Arabic, Turkish, peas Hindostanee at Eton. 


The Grammar is plain and concise. The Turkish characters ar 
generally represented by their corresponding Roman letter, so that 
the English learner may intellieisis pronounce the wo! 

Verbs are given in a very aud ble tabular nen, 
almost at one view. 

The Reading Book consists of the first chapter of a John inter- 
saeanee, with the pronunciation of each Turkish word (as now in 
use at Sampmatinenich, am also an interlinear English literal 








sive summaries, for the benefit of less advanced oS = 5 the 
varied learning and critical research embodied in his more volu- 
minous spubieotions. They have thus the advantage, not very 
common in elementary books, of comprising the results of investi- 
gations more extended than could ever have been rang for 

purpose, and of furnishing Piet tyro, in the 
clear and masculine language of the Editor, ts e latest. con- 
clusions of the best scholars at home and abroa 

Quarterly on July, 1854, 


Now ready, New and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 158. 
I. 
MITH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of 


MYTHOLOGY, BLOGRAPHY, and GEOGRAPHY, for the 
Higher Forms at School. Compiled from the Larger Works. 


IL. 
SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSICAL DIC- 


TIONARY, for the Use of Junior Classes. Abridged from the 
above. With 200 Woodcuts. New Edition. Crown Svo. 78. td. 


Ill. 


SMITH’S SMALLER DICTIONARY of 
GREEK and peman ANTIQUITIES, for the Use of Junior 


Classes. ed from the Larger Work. With 200 Woodcuts. 
New Paitin , 2. Svo. 78. 26d. - 
Iv. 


SMITH’S SCHOOL HISTORY of GREECE, 
from the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest ; with Cha) ters 
on the History of Literature and Art. New Edition. Wit 

oodcuts. 16mo,. 73. 


Murray, Albemartoctrest ; 


John and Walton & Maberly, 
Upper Gower-street. 








RUSSIAN CAMPAIGNS IN TURKEY. 
Now ready, with Map and 12 Plans of Schumla, Varna, Silistria, 
&e. &c. Svo. 148, 


HE RUSSIANS in BULGARIA and RU- 

F MELIA, 1828-9. During the Campaign of the Danube, the 
ieges of Brai ilow, Varna, Silistria, Schumla, and the Passage of 
the'be Balkan. By BARON VUN MULITKE, Major on the Prussian 
General Staff. 


“ A work of great value, whether it be considered as a scientific 
military memoir of the transactions it treats of, or on account of 
its strict impartiality. It is impossible to trace a feeling of supe- 
rior favour for ry Russian or Turk; and ater governs the 

we rise with the satisfaction of having travelled profession- 
ly with a A. Lt, man, who has been influenced by little 
except the ow of his profession. An excellent translation of 
this work, which has recently been  publjehed, renders it accessible 
to. ct ¢ English Public Bunbury uly, 1a54. 
uccesses of the Turks startled those who have not 
studing my P sone cd of 1828 (as it is told in the Narrative of 
m von — with a spirit and precision unsu 
Polybius).”— Quarterly Review, 


Jobu Murray, Albemarle-street. 


which is radded,. a number of original Turkish 
Tales, ao ‘interlineally’¢ an very 
copious idiomatical, critical, and expipnasery, foot-notes, hy fs 
ences to the Grammar and Syntax. In the Vocabulary each word 
has the Turkish pronunciation in Koman characters, and the 
meanings given are those now in common daily use, 





In two volumes, post 8vo. price 21s. 


ISLAMISM; its RISE and its 


PROGRESS: or, the Present and the Past Condition of the 
Turks. By F. A. NEALE, Author of * Eight Years in Syria.’ 


“ Now agd then, however, we alight upon a ots book of perma- 
nent interest and value, which deserves to aced upon our 
shelves afterit is read, and which has sufficient merit to justify a 
future reference to its pages for information or amusement. Such 
is Mr. Neale’s * Kise and Progress of Islamism, which details in a 
very succinct manner the history of the Mahomedans, from the 
time of the Prophet to the reign ot Abdel Medjid. 
The English Churchman. 

‘* The reader of these volumes must award to Mr. Neale the praise 
of a most industrious and conscientious historian.” 

Douglas Jerrold. 

“ This is one of the best books which Mr. Neale has ever written. 
Even Washington Irving's * Mahomet and bis Successors’ cannot 
eclipse Mr. Neale’s very clever history. There is no ‘Cpe of 
these volumes which will not thoroughly reper & perusa 

Weekly Messenger. 

“The author’s knowledge of Arab character and manners enables 
him to impart reality to many of his passages, and as a general 
poy of T urkish history is faithful in spirit and animated in 
style 


Ready, the Second Edition, price 7s. 6d. 


The THISTLE and the CEDAR |: 


of LEBANON. By HABEEB RISK ALLAH, EFFENDI. 
“One of the most delightful books on the East that we have 
read.”—Standa 
“ Often as Sy ria and its inhabitants have been described by Eng- 
lish travellers, strangers and pilgrims in the land, we have now, for 
the first time, a more vivid pleture drawn by the graphic pencil of 
a native artist, and marked by the simplicity of truth. Both the 
Syrian and the English scenes possess the charm of novelty in man- 
ner, style, and feeling.” — Times. 


In three volumes, 8vo. 31. 78. 


BOPP’s COMPARATIVE GRAM- 


MAR. Translated by Erepeme EASTWICK and Edited by 
Professor H. H. WIL: 


(The Second Edition 2 + < I. + Seeeee ready, and may be had 
parately.) 





“* Bopp has created a new e' "4 in the science of Comparative 
| Philology. ”—Edinbui rgh om gna 
y | 


| London : JAMES Mappey, 8, Leadenhall-street. 





Just published. in crown 8vo. 
RKEY, ANCIENT and ODERN: being 
an Historical Survey Otfemen Eat 
blishment in Benes to the Presen * ~ monyinaias teas 
v. ROBERT WF R, M.A. 
Eainbuth - & C. Black. London: Longman & Co, 


Just published, fcap. ove B price 38. cloth, illustrated with with 


FLSTORY, of | the ‘OTTOMAN | EMPIRE, 
from the a Period to the Present T 
ILLIAM DEANS. 
A. Foliarton & Co. 106, Newgate-street. 


R. BEARD’S ‘LATIN MADE EASY,’ for 


Ladies, Children, apd the Selftaught: the Sixth 
¥e. 6d. ‘Also, & KEY to Latin aM 1 ~¥ Edition, 
Mars! ail. & on London. 


NEW WORKS, 
PUBLISHED by W. & R. CHAMBERS. 
Price 12. cloth lettered. 
RST BOOK of DRAWING. A New and 


much Improved Edition. 

















ice 28. 6d. cloth let 
ction ARY of GERMAN: SYNONYMS, 





Price 1. 6d. each, 
[TBAWING and PERSPECTIVE. Books 16 


to1s. This Series is now eonghaes in 18 Books, 





Tn Three Books. price 28. each 
RCHITECTURAL DRAWING. By Roserr 
SCOTT BURN. ons 
ree Books. price 18. 6d. ea 


f[ CH! ANICAL DRAWING. ™ By RoBErT 
4VL scoTT BURN. 


1s. cloth lettered. 
NTRODUCTION to ARITHMETIC. New 
3 nee Extended Edition; with Exercises on the Decimal 
0! 


Price 38. 6d. ¢ 
V IRGIL; omtuning. the he BUCOLICS and 
FIRST SIX BOOKS of the HNELD. The Text of this 

Revised Edition of Virgil is a recension of the Critical ‘Texts of 
Heyne, Wagner, and Forbiger; and appended to it are a Metrical 
Index, and the’ Dedlension of all the Proper Names and A 
in Alphabetic Order. 

W. & R. Chambers, 3, Bride’s-passage, Fleet-street, senden, and 
339, High-street. Edinburgh ; and sold by all Bookselle: 


— BOBBIN’S LANCASHIRE DIALECT. 
ready. Second Edition, 12mo, cloth. 3a. 64. 
IALECT of SOUTH LANCASHIRE; or, 





TIM BOBBLN’S Ma and MEARY,’ with his 
Rhymes, and an enla: Giloseary of W. ae and Phrases used in 
Lancashire. By SA AMUEL SAMFO 

London: J. Russell Smith, 36, _. 





eady, foan. Svo. cloth, 68. 
HAKESPEARES VE RSIFIGATION, and its 
ularities, grins by ruts from early 
and late, pin it Writers. By the te. vile 4 SIDNE 
WALKER. Edited by W. NANSON LE 
London: J. Russell Smith, 36, pow og 





Just published, Second Edition enlarged, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 48. 


GERIA; or, CASUAL THOUGHTS and 
SUGGESTIONS. Second Series By B. DUCKRAY. 
London : W. & F. G. Cash, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 


NEW WORK ON RUSSIA . 


USSIA AND ITS PEOPLE. 
ys DE GURKOWSKI. 
With lars, jews of St. ga yay and Moscow. 
cap. Svo. om, price 3s. 

This is a anata book, the work of a remarkable man. It 
comprises the fruits of upwards of thirty years of study. Its pur- 
pose, which is to trace the origin of Czarisin, - point out the rela- 
tions in which the Autocrat stands to his people, and the different 
orders of the people to one another, to measure the revolutionary 
forces which are at work in Russian society, and to show what 
must be the final destiny of the Slavic races, has been executed 
with a philosophic breadth, which is only equalled by the exteuc 
and fulness of the author's information 

Thomas Nelson & Sons, London and Edinburgh. 








Now ready, small Svo. (pp. 435), with a Skeleton Plan of London, 
showing the position of the principal Libraries, and a Ground 
Plan of the Libraries in the British Museum, cloth, 58. 

ANDBOOK to the LIBRARY of the 
BRITISH MUSEUM; containing a rief History of its 

Formation, aud of the various Collections a w hich it is com 

Descriptions of the Catalogues in presen ; Classed Lists of the 

Manuscripts, &c.; and a variety of terhation indispensable for 

e “ Readers” at that Institution, with some Account of er 

Principal Public Libraries in London. By Kic HARD siMs, 

the Department of Manuscripts ; Compiler of the * Index to the 

Heralds’ Visitations.” 

“ What Mr, Antonio Panizzi, the Keeper of the Department of 
Printed Books, says might be done, Mr. Richard Sims, of the 
Department of Manuscripts, says shail be done, His * Handbook to 
the Library of the British Museum’ is a very comprelensive and 
instructive volume. I have the sixtieth edition of * Synopsis of the 
Contents of the British Museum’ before me—I cannot expect to see 
a sixtieth edition of the * Handbook,’ but it deserves to be placed 
by the side of the * Synopsis.’ and I venture — for it a wide 
circulation.”— Mr. Bolton Corney, in* Notes and Queries,’ No. 215. 


ERALDS’ VISITATIONS. An Index to 
all the Pedigrees and Arms in the Heraldic Visitations 
and other en aoe MSS. in the British a. By | 
SLMS, of the ipt 1 vo, cloth, 158. 

*y* An onan book to those engaged in genealogical or 
arms of abor pursuits, affording a read y clue to and 
arms of above 30,000 Ky the geutry of England, nde residences 
&. milies of the same name in 
every county), as aaa by the “Heralds in their Visitations, 
with Indexes to other genealogical MSS. in the British Museum. 
It has been the work of immense labour. No public library ought 
to be a it. 








udon ; J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 
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|) FRENCH "WORD "BOOK, after the Plan 


gi ed Abbé Bossu besides a list of the Words 
most free ealy used, a num! of Elements re Phrases, 
such a8 Adjecti ves, poy oneens, &c. joined to Substaatives. 
By A. MANIER. 


ee the same Author. 
A FRENCH PHRASE BOOK, containing 
more ¢ pe 900 Phrases on the usual topics of general Conversa- 
tion, 18. 


A FIRST FRENCH READING BOOK, 
comprising sera enete Som a, — 5, Gules, a, Spathtion, Florian, 
a 'ranglation, 
A SECOND FRENCH READING BOOK, 
geotaining aires 21 Botenate | in Prose or Verse, chiefly from mie French 
uffon, Marmontel, Bernardin de St. Pierre, 
= eth Explanatory Tignes for the translation of the most aif: 
cult passages. 


pene : D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 


MR. RUSKIN’S NEW PAMPHLET. 
E Ol day is published, in 8vo. price One Shilling. 
PENING of the CRYSTAL PALACE 
ab in some of its Relations to the Prospects of Art. 
JOHN RUSKIN 


A. 
Author of ‘ The Stones of Venice, * Seven Lamps of Architecture,’ 
* Modern Painters,’ &c. 





Lately published, rex RC same Author. 
LECTURES on HITECTURE and 

PAINTING. With 15 Plates. — 0. price 88. 6d. cloth. 

London: Smith, Elder & Go 65, Cornhill. 
Just published, 
Pe TAPER: FHOTOGEAPHY, on GLASS 
and PAPER: a Manual co mple Directions for 
e Production of Portraits and a Views by te the Agency of 1 of Light, 
pao the "Collodion, Albumen. ctype. W 

po ee Processes. By CHARLE LONG. 


GENERAL and DESCRIPTIVE CATA- 
sinufat ephilocon ical Al Apparatus op ond Chemicai Pre ions 





es s 





d Sold by BLAND & LONG, Opti 153, 

Fleet-street ; comp: ns On 

Chemistry. Hydraulics. 

——— 

Piet icone Fleets Optics and Optical Models. 

Voltaic E! at. otograp! 

Thermo- o-blectric y Astronomical Instruments. 

agn: Surveying Instruments. 

Medial Ele Blecricits i Mathematical Iustrum, an 

M cit, ¢ 

Mechan s- | Steam-Engines and Models. 

H ---% 


Pubiiched by Bland & Lo: Ae Opticians, Philosophical and Pho- 
1 Tnstrument-Makers, and Operative Chemists, 153, 
Piatetreet, London. 
HOTOGRAPHY. —ARCHER’S MANUAL, 
Second Edition, 
from Negatives, Description of Py pomteint used im the A &e., can 
be procured of Mr. Archer, 105, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 
Price 28. 6d., per post, 33. 
ARNOLD’ S LATIN VERSE COMPOSITION. 
In 8vo. price 5s. 6d. the Third Edition of 
A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN 
VERSE Con) pOsresog, Contents:—1. * Ideas” for Hex- 
ameter and Elegiac V: Icaics. 3. Sapphics. 4. The other 
cn Versa siete, 5. Appendix of Poetical Phraseology, and Hints 
” 'Byt e 9 “THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Late Roster of Lynden and Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


ivingtons, Waterloo-place. 
ae. ane had, bv the same Autho 
LA FIRST LATIN VERSE BOOK. Fifth 
Edition. In 12mo. 28. 
2, A SECOND PART (containing Additional 


Exercises). 18. 
3. GRADUS NOVUS ANTICLEPTICUS. 12s. 
THE T i MES cloth, price 33. 6d. 
IGNS ‘OF THE MES; or, Present, Past, 


and Future. 4& ca CUMMING, D.D. "FRSE. 
New and enlarged edition 


E DAILY LIFE: or — ‘Divine Precepts and 
tions for Christian Living. By Rev. JOHN 
odmaitNG, | No DD 


vo tial, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


DR. CUMMING ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
mplete, in feap. cloth, 
ABBATH "EVEN ING READINGS ON ST. 
LUKE. By Rev. y ke CUMMING, D.D. With Frontis- 


i shed, 

"St. MATTHEW, complete in cloth, 5s. 
St. MARK, complete i in cloth, 3s. 
REVELATION, 2nd edition, 7s. 6d. 


St. JOHN, to be published in Numbers. 
Arthur ‘Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


OVELLO’S EDITION CHERUBINI’S 
ane SRRATIBE ce COUREERECHNT nt FUGUE, Pi 
vello’s Labeney tor the Diffusion of Musical Knowledge” 

J. A. Novello, Scahes and New York. 


NO°VELLO’S ) ———— _ROUED: BOOK. 


N° VELLO’ "s ANALYSIS of VOCAL 
RUDIMENTS. Price éd. 


AWKINS’S HISTORY of MUSIC. 
2 vols, 358. ; Portraits, 16s. 
N OVELLO’S —, ove. ORATORIOS. 


solcee, One Soho, 
Catalogues gratis on app yh street, 0, or 



































NEW AND ORIGINAL NOVEL, IN ONE VOLUME. 
. Shortly, neatlv bound, 
AMINE AND FASHION; 
Or, yy tar in SOCIETY. 


STEPHEA 
By ANY ‘ESTEPHE NS. 
Can such thi: 


And overcome us like a comer clo’ 
Without our special wonder ? ” {SMARSrrang. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-stree 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, 88. 
OLLECTIONS concerning the CHURCH or 
CONGREGATION of PROTESTANT SEPARATISTS 





formed at Scrooby, in N Nottinghamshire, in the time of 
JamesI. The Founders of New Fiymouth, the eat C — of 
.and an 


New England. By the Aes JOSEPH HUNTE 
Assistant-Keeper of Her zs 
London: J. Russell mith, 36. ‘Boho-square. 
SEBASTOPOL AND THE BLACK SEA, 
Lately published, a Fourth Edition of 
MR. OLIPHANT’S 
RUssian SHORES a the BLACK SEA, 


NG 
A VISIT TO. SEBASTOPOL. 
Octave, wi with 34 Engravings on Wood, an | yf Mee of the 
—y oo and Map of the Author's Route, & 
Willian senha & Sons, zaeveree at ome 
hird Edition, price 52. c 
Al L FOU RD’ s "VACATION 2AM, 
m prising the tions of three 
the Vacations of 1841, a oo — 


TALFOURD'’S SUPPLEMENT » *VACA- 
TION RAMBLES, isting of R a Tour through 
Lg to Italy, and homeward by Switeion’, x the Vacation 


TALFOURD'’S DRAMATIC WORKS. A 
New Edition. _—on 


TALFOURD'’S CASTI LIAN. 


Tragedy. 














An Historical 


Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 


yARLEY’S SCIENTIFIC ~ LIBRARY 
ited Set the Use of Schools, Private Students, Artists and 


It is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Elementary 
Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the wants of the 
public at large. To youth of either sex at public and private 
schools; to aes ay d has been or whase 
attention has n directed in early, life to such studies; and 
to Artists and <> these little works will be found particu- 
larly suited. The principles of the various Sciences are ———— 
—— and brought as near to our commnenat ideas as 


the of p made plain for The 
caind, and brief for the memo’ te 
are reduced ni efr 8 





oF 





g 





3 and the Elementso et Guense 
ot only to th nplest but to their shortest form. 
me A System of Popular Geometry ; containing 


sary and sufficient for a mght understanding of every Art and 
Science in its leading Truths and general re y George 
Darley, A.B. Fifth Edition (now ready). 4s.6d. ¢' : 2 

2. Companion to thg Popular Geometry; in which 
the Elements of Abstract ce are familiarized, i ustrated and 
rendered practically = to the various purposes of Life, with 
- we Cuts. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. clo 

A System of Popular Algebra, ‘with a Section 

on ES. and Progressions. Third Edition. 4s. 6d. 

4. A System of Popular Trigonometry,both Plane 
and Spherical , with Popular Treatises on Logarithms, and the 
Sopitention of Algebra to Geometry. Third Edition, 3s. 6d. 


Walton & eee. Booksellers and Publishers to Univer- 
atte Colags, 92, . Upper Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, Pater- 
noster-row. 





TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY,) 
Of Saturday, July 29, contains Articles on 
Manures, weight of 


Aeration 
A \sricultural education peeni's (hs) gathering 


Agricultural Society's meeting 
Bohn’s (Mr.) garden, noticed 





Society 
Pathology, vegetable 





Books reviewed Pears, new 

vr > ym Horticultural So- 2 3 - egens, London, by J. de 
e on 

Calendar, horticultural x. a culture of 
endar, agricultural Philesia buxifolia 

Caterpillar, gooseberry Plants, new 

Cattle pools Plant i to preserve 

Cells, fanctions of, &c. Potato c 


Crops, rotation of Poultry at Lincoln 
Dioscorea Quercus rotundifolia 
Disa grandiflora Khodoleia, hardiness of 





qoscaticn, agricultural Seed-growers’ Society 
of Geomne, ng 

Evville. Hall Gardens Stairs, rust! 

Fish manure Statietion, agricultural 

Forests, royal Steps, rui 


qinere. treatment o! 


Sticks, preservation of Lae] 
Guano, adulterat te — a 


Threshing mach: 


Guano. teration of, by Mr. | Tropseolum tube: 

Pridea J Vegetable petheleny, by the Rev. 
Highland "Agricultural Society J. Berkeley 
Horses, breeding, by Mr. W. C. | Ventilation 

pooner Walls, damp 

Horticultural Society Wheat =. and thin seeding, 
Kalosanthes coccinea by M ardy 
Manures, fish Woods and forests 





res, 
Manures, adulteration of Yam, Chinese 


The Gardeners’Chronicle and Agricultural 
ette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 

Mark-lane, Smithfi Newgate, and Live l prices, with Tre: 
turns from the Pecans. Hop, Hay, Coal, Timber, Bark, Wool, 
and Seed Markets, and a complete nal with a condensed 
account of ali the transactions of the wee: 

In ce with the wishes of fermen, Millers, and others 
terested ins poe Corn Trade, an eae is =" published in time for 


afternoon, con! Report of the 
Bas and Smithfield Markets of Tikes. 


ORDER of any Newsvender.—OFPFICE for Advertise- 





mentr, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 


in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of Euclid as is neces-, 
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jis day. in feap. cloth. price 8. 
OUBRAY’S TREATISE on DOMESTIC 
and ORN AMENTAL POULTRY. New editi revised 
ed by L. A. Meall, with the Diseases of Poultry, 
by Dr. Horner. a tah Raloaeel Illustra‘ 
sia ve & oe oa 





22. 6d. 
} mee OF ee COURT- MARTIAL on 
Li lowden, 5th Be 
Ec i Sama ree rs 
ajesty's re x ram a jouer x ay bond mosivens Debtors. 











his day. feap. 8 
Miron: i AS AN ELEMENT OF EDUCA- 
one of a Series of Lect delivered J 
854, at St. Martin’ Hall, in connexion with the Edueational aes 
hibition of the Society of Arts. By JOHN HULLA 
London: John W. Parker & = West Strand, 


IMPORTANT CASE OF Bag menage ev EVIDENCE. 
Just published, price 9a. ( y post, on remittance of stamps), 
EPORT of the “TRIAL, before the Hben 
COURT of JUSsICIARY, t Dr. SMIT. i 
the murder of WILLIA vin aeeats cs ha ERGUS 
(oie 0 Fieni. By Ao. us _ beg ay 
e above (repo 4 art f ~~? ‘J iciary 
Reperts ' ) is one of the most curious P Causes Célebres’ pm = 


+ Edinburgh: T. & T.Clark. London: Benning & Co.; and Stevens 


HE ROYAL EXHIBITION.—A valuable, 

newly-invented very small powerful Waistcoat Pocket-glass 
the size of a Walnut, to discern minute oljerts at a distance of 
7c foe to five miles, which is found to invaluable for 
YACHTING, and io SPORTSMEN, GENTLEMEN and GAME- 
KEEPE RS. 'Price il. 10a, sent free.-TELESCOPES. Anew and 
po go in TELESCOPES suc 
extraordi: wers, that some, 34 inches, with an extra eye 
piece, will r 43 Cenc Jupiter’s Moons, Saturn’s 
the Double Stars. Th > U pocket, Sh every other kind, and are ofall 
sizes for the waistcoa' rt. Secoting, Hi ilitary purposes, &c.— 
Opera and | Ae meng h wonderful powers ; a minute 
object can be clearly seen — My ~ 12 miles oy presses 
newly-invented preserving 8 les. Invisible and all kinds of 
Aouaies i Ne Oe bond relief CY ——— deafness.— Messrs. 8. 

ans and Aw 39, All 

Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. o 


E SIGHT PRESERVED by the USE of 
SPECTACLES, a dapted to suit ore variety of vision, by 
Fieoee of SMEE'S S$ OPTOMETE R, which effectually prevents 
INJURY to the EYES from theselection of improper Glasses, 
and is wy? employed by 
AND & Lone, Opticians, 153, Fleet-street, London. 


OLLODION PORTRAITS and Lf pet 
obtained with the greatest ease and certa‘ ainty 
BLAND & LONG'S preparation of SOLUBLE CO’ 3 a x 
tainty of uniformity of action over al d period, 
with the most faithful rendering of the half-tones, alien this 
a most valuable ageut in the hands of the Pho her. 
—y- “ae Paper, for printing from glass and paper negatives, 


58. 
‘ane =, MATIC PLate-HoLpER for Collodion Plates. 
Waxedand lodized Papers of tried quality. 
Instruction in the processes. 
Biaxp & Lono, Opticians and Photographical Instrument 
Makers,and Operative Shemniat. 153, F leet street London. 


. PHOTOGRAPHERS, ‘DAGUERREO- 
TYPISTS, &c.—Instantaneous Collodion (or Collodio-lodide 

Silver). Solution for lodizing Collodion. Pyrogallic, Gallic, and 
Glacial] Acetic Acids. Bromide of Cadmium, &c., and every pure 
A required in the practice of Photograp! iy. repazes b 

WILLIAM BOLTON, Lay and Pho 3 Che a 1, 
Holborn Bars. Wholesale Dealer in every kin of “Pho 
Papers, Lenses, Cameras, and Apparatus, and ipoereer of Pench 
and German Lenses, Cameras, Chemicals, &c. 
on receipt of Two P —? Stamps. New ‘th of of the Golloding 
Guineas ls.; by Post, 1s. 4d. Sets of Apparatus from Three 

uineas. 


OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 
LANDSCAPE LENSEs.—These Lenses give correct defi- 
nition at the centre and =e of the picture, and have their 
vis chemical acting foci coincident. 
Great Exhibition Jurors’ » p. 274, 

“Mr. Lea ~ a lenses for Port: re having the greatest 
intensity y vet P »by ofthe chemi- 
cal,actinic and vieual rays. The ring ‘tc aberration is also very 

‘ully correc h in the central and oblique cils.” 

* Mr. Ross has exhibited the best Camera xhibition. It 
isfurnished with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
inaperture. Th are 4 no stop, the field is flat, and the image very 
perfect up to the ed 
Ca talogues sent upon app liceticn 





&N 




















A. Ross, 2, bh Holb 


[SE Rey eens in COLLODION.—J. B. 

HOCKIN & CO., CHEMISTS, 289, STRAND, have, yd 

mode of —_— rendered their , Cotlodion equal, may say 

cther hitherto publiahed: “the beeying pr ae fat ppricstcn Ta 4 
half tints, for which thei bes 

ml —- .. 


+ re Chemi 











are 
and every requi t for the Prac- 
tice of poche hy lnstruction in the Art. 

5 COLLODION and eesereS fares PROCESS, by 
J.B. HOCKIN. Price 1s.; by post, 


X YLO.- IODIDE of SILVER, exclusively used 
at all the Ph —The su’ jority 
of this preparation is now ae no ‘estimo- 
nialsfrom the best Fustegenes ne ne entific men of 
the day, warrant the assertion, t' erto no preparation 
nm d which p Ld, perfect pictures, 
combined with the greakens rapidity of action. In all cases where 
a quantity is required, the twosolutions may be had at {Wholesale 
pales inseparate Bottles.in which state it may be heptiee years, 
cad exported ioe LS ote. " ramped with a Hed Lave for = 1 
Cavtion.— ottle is stam 
name, RICHARD W. THOMAS, Chemist, 10, ea N’ Mall, to 
counterfeit which is felony. 


CYANOGEN SOAP, for REMOVING all kinds 
of PHOTOGRAPHIC prar mi 8.0 The label earin is mate sy 4 by tee 


CHE! Br 10, PALL 
‘achic Chemicals: and ma: 














MALL, Manufacturer of pure Protos 
be procured 0! all — Chem! — Pots, at 14, 2s., 

38. 6d. each, th: h rs. Edwards, 8t. Paul’s uareb- 
yard; and Messrs. areay& E Co. 95, Fencspten -street, Wholesal. 
Agents. 
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THE ATHENAUM 











PHOTOGRAPHY.—THE GREAT PHOTO- 

GRAPHIC CAMERA MANUFACTORY. 
PTEwILL, & MORGAN, 24 and 25, Char- 
race, Caledonian-road, Islington, sole Manufacturers 


¢ OTTEWILIS REGISTERED DOUBLE. -BODY FOLDING 
AMERA. Tripod one, tee Frames, &¢. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS. 








TIEWILL & MORGAN’S MANU- 
TORY, 24 and 25, Chartotte ee) oletenin et, 
& .. coed rOrTé ae REG * 
Pobiae a @ CAMEL. WA adapted for Landscapes or Portraits,may 
be had of tA. Ross, Holborn, P 





Et and atthe Manufactory as above ; where 
qory description of Cameras, Slides,and Tripods may be had.— 
The Trade supplied. 
HEALTH INSURANCE. 


E DIRECTORS of the TRAVELLERS’ 
and MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY issue Policies, 





ring a fixed yearly sum, payable by way of Annuity, in the 
aa any accident or disease causing total permanent disable- 
meni 


A man aged 25 may thus secure to himself an Annuity of 1002 a 
year on payment of a yearly Premium of 11. 16s. 10d. 
vrables of Kates, Forms of Application, and every an 
may be had at the Chief Office any day between Ten and Fou 
5, Gresham-street, London. 


Poeowomic LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


TEs RIGHT HON. SIR T. FRANKLAND LEWIS, Barr. 
M.P. Chairman. 


HENRY FREDERICK STEPHENSON, Esa. Deputy-Chairman. 
Advantages. 


The LOWEST rates of Premium on the MUTUAL SYSTEM. 
The WHOLE — THE PROFITS divided among the Assured 
every Fifth Yea’ 
N recon Set for Policy Stamps, nor for Service in the Yeomanry 
a tia 
umber of} Policies i in force, | 6,600, 
Fund ‘to 1,340,002. Income upwards of 
ag i per Annum. 


m of 397,002. was added to Policies at the last Division, 
which ‘produced an average Bonus of 67 per Cent. on the Pre- 
miums paid. 

pone onened 7 in the current Year 1854, will participate in 
the Profits in 

For oe mtr a 

ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Secretary. 
6, New Bridge-street, Seckttens. 














THE CORPORATION OF 


os SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITU- 
ON. MUTUAL ASSURANCE COMBINED WITH 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
Office in London, 66, Gracechurch-street. 
THE PREMIUMS are as low as by the non-participating scale 
f ay Companies, and about a fourth lower than in other 
Mut 


Annual Premium for Assurance of 1007. 





Bee® | 25° oleae r0lesms olas's 9] 2171 
£1180/£2 1 6| £2 610) £214 9/43 5 9/ £417 


Thus, a person of age 30 may secure 1,007, at death for a Yearly 
Premium of 201. 152. only, which, if paid to any of the other 
ae Offices, would secure a Policy for 8002. only, instead of 


NE PROFITS are wholly divisible amongthe Assured. Bonus 
Apprtions have been made to Policies, varying from 20 to 54 per 
cent. on their amoun 

Policies are issued free of ican ® Duty.—Premiums may be de- 
ducted in the returns for In 

Copies of last Report, explanatory ofthe Principles and Progress, 
may be had on application. 


GEORGE GRANT, Agent and Secretary. 








ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS, 


G REAT BRITAIN MUTUAL LIFE 
J ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
14, Welateoginnn London. and 30, Brown-street, Manchester. 
rs, 
THE CHISHOLM, Chairman. 


RICHARD HARTLEY KENNEDY, Esq. Alderman, 
Deputy-Chairman. 

Colonel Michael E. Bagnold. William Morley, Esq. 
Francis Brodigan, Esq. Robe: N Francis Power, Esq. 
Alexander Robert Irvine, Esq. M. 

John Inglis Jerdein, Esq. Archibald Spens, Esq. 
James John Kinloch, Esq. Frederick Valiant, Esq. 
Henry Lawson, Esq. Rev. F. W. J. Viokery ery. 

This Society is established on the tried and approved principle 
of Mutual Assurance. The fands are accumulated for the exclu- 
sive benefit of the Policy-holders, under their own immediate 
superintendence and control. The Profits are divided annually, 
and applied in reduction of the current Premiums. Policy-holders 
participate in Profits after payment of five annual Premiums. 

The Annual General Meeting of this Society was held on the 
20th of May, 1854, when a Report of the business for the last omer 
was presented, exhibitinga statement of most satisfactory progr 
it appeared that the Assurances in 1853 considerably exeroled 
those effected in any previous year ; the number of Policies issued 
being more than 440, and the annnal income thereon being up- 
wards of 7.5001. it also eae that, except in 1849, when the 








visitation of the cholera took place, the claims oe ee deaths | 


were, in every year, much below their estimated amo: 

The Members present at the Meeting were fully | Satisfied with 
the Report, and resolved y thata R of 314 per 
Cent. should be made in the current | year’s Premium payable by 
all Policy-holders now entitled to participate in the Profits. 

Credit is allowed for half the Annual Premiums for the first five 
years, 




















The following Table exempliies the effect of the present reduction. 
Age Annual Annual 
when preemne 4 Premium poe LY Premium 
Assured originally paid. aes now payable. 
20 £1,000 £017 6 £611 6 £14 6 0 
30 1,000 2513 4 818 i711 8 
40 1,000 3318 4 1013 8 2348 
50 1,000 4816 8 157 8 33 9 0 
oo 1,000 7517 6 2318 0 5119 6 





A. R, IRVINE, Managing Director. 
14, Waterloo-place, London, 





AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE, 


ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
12, ema Vt Zio0 on London. 
500,000, 


Directo 
Butterworth Bayley, Esq. Chairman, 


William 
John Fuller, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Lewis Burroughs Edward Lee, Esq. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. Colonel Ou ow: 
Major Hen Major Tura 
C. H. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 


The BONUS for the present year is the same as that declared 
last year, viz.: Twenty per Cent. in reduction of the Premium to 
es who » have made Five Annual Peyments or more on the 


rofit Scal 
Budowments = 4 papettions granted as usual. 


Nc 
ete Sestety has Branch Establishments at Calcutta, Madras, 
an bay. 
* eX Tables of Rates | — 5 and Indian, can be had on 
application at the Offi y OHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 


The FOURTEENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
the Company—being in the twenty- first year of its existence—was 
held at the Head Office, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London, 
on Friday, July 14, 1854, 

CHARLES GRAHAM, Esq. F.8.A., in the Chair. 

Statements of accounts, from the tr of the Company down 
to the 31st Decem ae laid before the Meeting, from 
be the following is abstracte 

at during the year ending +k December. 1858448 new Policies 
have been issued, assuring 351,188/., and yielding, in annual pre- 
miums, 2 sum of 13,0351. 48. Sd. 

That the yearly tacoma? from Premiums alone is 107; 8042. 158. if 























That the Property of oo Company, as at 3lst I 
amounts lds. 1 
a the sum assured by “each Policy from the commencement 


rages 7241. 
“That = Policies on 67 lives have become claims in 1853, on 
which 61,3731. 6s. 4d. has been paid ; and 
That since the Company commenced business in 1834, 8,293 
Policies have been issued in all, of which 3,759 have lapsed, sur- 


rendered, or become claims. : 
By order of the Board, PATRICK MACINTYRE, Sec. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 1, OLD BROADSTREET, LONDON. 
nstitu' ~~ 
SAMUEL HWIBBERT. Esq. 0 
WILLIAM K. ROBINSON, Esq, Depudy-Chatrman, 


The ScaLe or Premiums adopted by this Office will be found < 
& very moderate character, but at the same time quite ad t 














the risk incurred. 

Four-Firtus, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are assicned to 
Policies every fifth year,and may be applied to increase the sum 
insured, to an immediate payment in cash, orto the and 

















ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

One-Tuiep of the Premium on Insurances of 5001. and upwards, 
for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt —— the Policy. 
to be paid off at convenience ; or the Directors will lend ae ° 
50l. and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with this 
Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an 
adequate value 

Securiry. These who effect Insurances with this Company are 
protec by its Subscribed Capital of 750,000/., of which nearly 
— is invested, from the risk incurred by Members of Mutual 

‘ieties. 
The satisfactory financial condition of the Company, exclusive of 
= a and Invested Capi will be seen by the following 
men 
On the 31st October, 1853, the 
including Bonus added, amounted to 
The Premium Fund to more than.. . oe 800,000 
And the Annual Income from the same source, to 109,000 
Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected at 


reduced rates. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


EAGLE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


3, Crescent, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, London. 


ms comet, 
«+ £2,500 ,000 










Directors. 

ROBERT ALEXANDER GRAY, Usq. Chairman, 

THOMAS DEVAS, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Charles Bischoff, Esq. Joshua Lockwood, Esq. 
Thomas Boddington, Esq. W. Anderson Peacock, Esq. 
| Nathaniel Gould, Esq. Ralph Chas. Price, Esq. 
| Chas. Thos. Holcombe, Esq. | Thos G. Sambrooke, Esq. 
Richard Harman Lloyd, Esq. | William Wybrow, Esq. 


Auditors. 
THOMAS ALLEN, Esq. 
JAMES G “—— ~ LY NDE, Esq. 
GEORGE LEITH ROUPEI iY at >. F.R.S. 15, Welbeck-street. 


Su 
JAMES SANER, Esq. 


e 
q. M. Dp, Finshury-square. 
WM. COOKE, Esq. M. 


D. = Eetaliy ~square, Tower-hill. 


Bankers. 

Messrs. GLYN. MILLS: & Co. 67, Lombard-street. 
Messrs. HANBURY & LLOYDS, 6», Lombard-street. 
Actuary and Secretary. 

CHARLES JELLICUE, Esq. 

The business of the Company comprises Assurances on Lives 
and Survivorships, the Purchase of Life Interests, the sale and 
purchase of contingent and deferred Annuities, Loans of Money 
on Mortgage, &c. 

This Company was established in 1897, is empowered by the Act 
of Parliament 53 Geo. IIL, and regulated by Deed enrolled in the 
High Court of Chancery. 

The Company was originally a strictly Proprictary one. The 
Assured, on the participating scale, now — quinquen- 
nia!ly in four-tifths of the amount to be divided 

To the preseut time (1853) the Assured have ‘received from the 
Company, in satisfaction of their claims, upwards of 1,400,000 

The amount at present assured is 3,000,001. nearly, ‘and the 
income of the Company is about 125,001. 

At the last Division of Surplus, about 120,0002, was added to the 
sums assured under Policies for the whole term of Life. 

The lives assured are ernie, in time of peace, and not being 
engaged in mining or gold digging, to reside in ~Z ae 
or to pass by sea (mot being seafaring persons by proft 
between any two parts of the same hemisphere—distant nom 
than 33 degrees from the Equator, without extra charge. 

All Policy Stamps and Medical Fees are now paid by the 


pany. 
By recent enactments, persons are exempt, Sees? certain re- 
strictions. from Income Tax, as os capes so much of their income 


on Lives. 
The Annual Beverts of the Cot cones 's state a Pro- 
pectuses and may be pany sill be sent, post free, on 
spplication at the Of Office, oF or to any of the Company’ 's Siemmtn 























CAve. 5,54 | —— 
= DOWES 
F DENT, 61, STRAND, and 34 and 35, DD Exporte 
e ROYAL EXCHANGE, Chronometer, Watch, and Chaek HOME TRAI 
tener by , segeanent, te 3 thie, ¢ . : Prince Albert. Site 1 ag 
Successor to the late E. ent inal isp t I 
ness at the above Shops, and at the Clock and tare right "es busi. f eccorain 
at Somerset Wharf, Maker of Chronometers, Watches, Acgou? uniformly goo" 
mical, Turret, and other Clocks, Di ~—=> and Patent Shipe with pri me yy 
Compasses, used on board Her © Yacht. Ladies’ can my Oar tes 
Watches, 8 guineas; Gentlemen’, 10 guineas. Strong Silveria Cos Wareho 
Ee we 
ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Fonnzicy A Messrs. § 
Acents, and Acents to the RoyaL Avapay, No.7, Ola that they at , 
J ewry, beg ~ remind the Nobility, Se its, their re RY. 
ceive C of Ob; ced mes BRE Establ 
&e.,from ally parts of theContinent, for ugh the Custom LON} 
House, &c. ; and thatthey undertake the shipment of < effects to ali LIV! 
parts of the world. Lists of their Corresponden and MAN 
every information, may be had on application at thei Ottice, ag DUD 
ae ee in Baris, of M. M. same, Ee 28, Rue ¢ Croix ds GLA! 
etits Champs (es ished upwards o y Ts) 
Custom-H ouse Agent to the-French Court and tothe Musée hey | oa pee 
so0' 
ets ART MANUFACTURE. <teeman Messrs. ALL 
at Co. respectfully solicit the attention of the Nobility, to PRIVATE 
try, Amateurs, Artists,and others interested in the advan pended by th 
mete of British Art: ir i ng Collections aod BOTTLES 
itatuettes, Vases, &c. published po 2 - by tee, = Bronze, LICENSED V 
Silvers aud Gold,from the Antique and select Works of Modern being eo ont 
‘Also to their Artistic and Desorative its having 
Table, Sideboard. Library. Boudoir, ee vo” Muted forthe i we 
hessproductions mute ibspenred af the tate Great Exbiition ALT 7 
by anaward ofthe *t a Medal,’and may be obtained at either East Li 
of the Establishm - of anno 
REGENT TEeerEcer, }LONDON. vottle, am amp 
Spent Re erwamas. sny advance in 
—_ GALLI & .COTTI, Ornamentaj 
and Decorative Pointers, have wd honour to E RE 
uaint rites nobility, gentry, and architects, that they undertake i he 
the DECORATION of all kinds of BUILDINGS, both pubiic and the e983 
private. Having had great praetice in executing ornamental Company to 
painting in the various materials of oil, fresco. , ee Strou 
caustic, &e..they are enabled to produce their work with Bich “ny 
and economy. Mess: & C., who obtai: a@ medal at the The Best 
Great Exhibition of 1 18st, have much pleasure in referring to 20 
works executed by them in London and the provinces, Studio, 4, o) 
Frith-street, Soho-square. Hours from 10 to 4 o'clock. The ay 2 
OTICE.—BEFORE LEAVING TOWN, Seoars 0 
Ladies and Gentlemen should provide themselves with All goods se 
of BERDOE’S well-known VENTILATING WATER? Oot miles. Teas, ( 
GARMENTS. which resist any amount of rain, without a vay station or 
ion (the fatal objection to all other waterproofs), orupwards, b: 
their respectability adapts them for general use ally ms 4 PHILLIPS 
rainy weather. An extensive variety for selection. o WBE RDOE, City, 
Tailor, 96, New Bond- street, and 69, Cornhill (only). applicati 
yas ROYAL CAMBRIDGE SHERRY.— OA i 
This celebrated Wine is regularly purveyed to H.R.H. the substance 
Duke of Cambridge, to Her Majesty's Household, to many “ the toraneidity. | 
leading Clergymen througheut the Kingdom, while its ate 
have gained for it, after analysis, recommendations tC eminent cal er other me 
Medical Men. It can only be had in England of the Shippers, porated with t] 
Messrs. BELLIN \GHAM & CO., 4, Beaufort- buildings, Strand. 38s. separating. St 
per dozen ; or in wood at the Port of Cadiz, 141. per quarter cask. JA ; EPP: 
the ail, is retai: 
RUNKS and PORTMANTEAUS.—The [f muduiones 
Cheapest House in London.—TRUNKS, Portmanteaus, Lea- q BPrs 
ther Bags, and Overla nd Trunks, made to order on the shortest ul 
notice. — LANG *S, 2, Ormond-street, west side of «)ueen- & 
square, leading out ¢ of Southampton: row, Russell. square. — Frain = ae 
A NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH. LERS 
R, HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, eee 
FLEET-STRERT, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW wlan ete th 
DESCRIPTION of ARTI PictaL TEETH, fixed without springs, blished 1807. 
wires, or Hentares. They ectly resemble the natural teeth, Wing Glasses 
as not to be distinguished ‘trom the originals by the closest ob- semsedinely. 
server; they will never change colour or decay, and will be found sndelegant des 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does mot re- Omamental G! 
quire the extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and will vith despatch 
support and preserve teeth that are loose,and is guarante ed to pa en oe 
restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth rend: OAFETY 
sound and useful in mastication. s 4 
52, FLBET-S1REET.—At home from Ten till Five. PATENT 
a timate frotlysafe from 
K NOW THYSELF !— Professor Buexxixsor ff raystrons 
continues to receive from individuals of-every rank the Fireproof Saf 
most flattering testimonials of his success in describing the CHA- plate, books, : 
RACTERS of Persons from their HANDWRITING, pointing Paal’s Church 
out their mental and moral qualities, whether good or bad.—Ad- tatreet, Mai 
dress by letter, stating age, sex.and profession; sqeveing 13 uncut 
postage stamps, to Dr. Blenkinsop, 344, Strand, L: RNAM 
Se 4" 
ARVEY’S FISH SAUCE.—E. Lazensy & English : 
SON deem it necessary to reiterate their Caution against es =r nem a 
aeeees imitations of this soemeee Sauce. Every bottle of the te ptions of 
GENUIN ion he name of * WILLIAM 1A- first class, 
ZEN BY ” on the back Sibel. and the signature of “ ELIZABETH . a work 
LAZEN BY * on the fro stew Oxfo 
E. LAZENBY & SUN'S ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES is still Surrey. 
wepered with peculiar care, and held in the highest estimation as ICHAT 
Sauce for every description. of Fish. 
Manufactured so heir cld-cotablished Warehonse, 6, Ed- tion to 
wards-street, Portwses-square, London. FCRNITURE 
ene 2 2 he quality o} 
EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE always kept in 
SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steaks, Chops, 23 
andall Roast MeatGravies, Pish,Game, Soup, Curries,and Salad, 
and by its tonic and invigorating properties enables the stomach SHER 
to perfectly digest the food. The daily use of this aromatic and Gentlem 
delicious Sauee isthe best safeguard to! ani. Sold by the Pro- heed partition 
prictors, Lea & Penrins, 6, Vere-street, Uxford-street, London, Travelling an: 
and 6%, Broad-street, Worcester ; and also by Messrs. Barclay largest s 
& Sons, Messrs. Crosse & Blackwell, and other Oilmen and Cases relined. 
Merchants, London; and generally by the principal Desiers in -str 


Sauce.—N.B. To guard against imitations, see that the names of 
Lea & Perrine” are upon the label and patent cap o! of the bottle. 


PHT FREEDOM FROM COUGH, by 
Dr. LOCUCK’S PU sep WAFERS. 

of the “Narrative ly War.— 

ak when Providence 

owned in my way a box of your ee Se, I experienced 

my 3 neater me a high estimateof their we 

cumotive prowe. You may sabe ec te care th Sr 

mptivi nm. You ma: eamy use y 4 

Gower KD Josrru VTHACK WELL, Lieut. and La ight Dragoons, 


"Dr. LOGOCK'S PULMONIC bassin nd all 

jee be f the Bi cath nd Lange They have m Creagant taste. - 
sorders 0! e Breath ai 

Price 1s, 14d., 28. 9d., and 11s. per box. Sald by all Druggists. 





‘Union Ctud, London. 
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end BEER, have also leo «commenced aw 

me Ty PHkabe i in connexion with the Export. Their Home 

a“ high condition, aud of the best quality ; and, as 

gr ton oe les < ey for maimeaizin those 

to the demand. wes & Co. supply, for Cash, a 

uniformly =o0d S sticle at pe RS prices, in Bottle only. Cards, 

graduating according to the quantity of each purchase, 

with Pr rad on application at the Cellars (under Ray, Glaister & 
tay Warehouse), 19a, Coleman-street. 


LLSOPP’S PALE or BITTER ALE.— 
A poet pe kN . SONS beg to inform the TRADE 
that th registering orders for the March Brewings of 
their PALE ALE in Casks et 18 Gallons and upwards, at the 
BRE "iatebllshie Serene 5 and at the under-mentioned 


LON DUN, mr = So rc City; 
LIVERPOOL Lat Cos 

HESTER, at Ducie-place ; $ 
DUDLEY, at the Burnt Tree ; 
+LASGOW, at 115, St. Vincent-street; 
Dv BLIN, AN Cram ton-quey ; 
BIR MIN HAM. at Market Hall; 
OUTH WARES , at 13, King: retrect, Bristol. 
Ri ALLSUPP & SONS take the opportun: 


Owns & & GO., 19a, Coleman-street, London, 
of #LE 


Te 
4 








4 








O THE CLERGY, ARCHITECTS, AND 
CHURCHWA RDENs. 

GILBERT J. FRENCH, BOLTON, Lancashire, having de- 
clined appointing Agents for the sale of his Manufactures of 
CHURCH FURNITURE, ROBES. &c., replies immediately to 
all inquiries addressed to tine at Bolton, from which place only 
orders are executed. He respectfully invites —_ communica- 


PLESEY's | |. CALCINED MAGNESIA con- 


ony with the most scrupulous care and 


attention, by oy TH & WM. HENRY, M 

Chemists, Manchester. Itt is s sold, in bottles price 2s eg rr 
glass stoppers at 48. 6d., Stamp included, with full directions for its 
use, by their various agents in the Metropolis, and throughout the 
United Kington ; but it cannot be genuine unless their names are 





tions, as by far the most lan 
Parcels free at the principal Kailway Stations. 


IHE CRYSTAL PALACE SUSPENDING 
FLOWER BASKETS, made to a variety of Patterns and 

s by W. RIC HARDS Cafe Coupland), WIRE-WORK 

Fr K STAN Ds, 


UFACTURER, 370, Oxford-street. 
E CA GES, AVIARIBS. &c., made and 





Desi; 

MA LOWE 
RDEN FENCE, BIRD 

fitted up. N.B. W indow Blinds of every description. 


LOWER-POTS and GARDEN SEATS.— 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large ‘assortment of the above articles 
in various colours, and solicits an early fospestiee. Every de- 
scription of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENW AKE, at 
ng | Pa ane possible price, for Cash.—250, Uxford-street, near Hyde 
ark, 











VATE FAMILIDBs that their ALES, ~* ly red 
by the medical rofession, may be procured in D DRAU 
IN UINE te from all the most RES PRCTABI. E 
,on “ALLSUPP’S PALE ALE” 
ally aaabien 


ey in bottle, the cninenenn of the label can be ascertained 
py its having *ALLSOPP & SONS” written across it. 


ALT TAX, addition of 50 per cent.—Bass’s 
East India Pale Ale.—BERRY, BROB. & CO. take the 
iiberty of announcing that they have now on hand, in cask and 
bottle, an omple SUPPLY of BABSS PALE ALE, with all its 
beauty of flavour and delicacy of colour, and without 

any advance 1 in price.—3, St. James’ 's-street, London 


DUTY OFF TEA. 


Tine REDUCTION of the TEA DUTY, and 
the bay seats of the Tea-market, enables PHILLIPS & 








ee aes Tea, 2¢.8d., 28. us. and 3s. 
Bich Souchong Tea, 3s. 2d., 38. ad ., and 38. 8d. 
The Best Assam Pekoe Souchong Tea, 4s. 
7 Gunpowder Tea. 8d., 48., and 4s. 4d. 
Best Moyune Gunpowder, 4s. 
The Best as ee a ae 58. 
Prime le. 2d., and 1s, 3d. 
The Best Mocha and the ist West India Coffee,1s. 4d. 
Sugars are supplied at market prices. 
All a sent_carr! oa carriage free by our own vans, if within eight 
niles. Teas, Coffees, and Spices sent carriage free to any rail- 
——- < market town in England, if tothe value of 40s. 


i HILLIPS % COMPANY, oa Merchants, 8, King William- 
sweet, City, London.—A general Price Current sent free, on 
on. 





OA is a NUT which, besides farinaceous 
substance, contains a bland oil, less liable than any other oil 
toraneidity. Possessing these two nutritive substances, Cocoa is a 
Sestralaable arti article of diet, more particularly when, by mechani- 
al or othe the farinaceous substance is perfectly incor- 
pete with nthe oily, that the one will prevent the other from 
a union is presented in the Cocoa prepared by 
pis ipPs, The delightful flavour, in part dependent upon 
is retained, and the whole a. is one suited to the 
jicate stomach. 1 fb packets, 1s. 6d. 
EPPs, emesepathic hemlet, Reyptian Hall, Piccadilly; 
112, Great ae Bloomsbury ; 
82, Old Broad- nay oo 
In regard to purity, see the iteport « of the Avalytical Sanitary 
Commissi: nin The Lancet, July 5, 


LERS' TABLE GLASS, CHAN DELIERS, 
LUSTKES, &c., 44, Uxford-street, ‘Landen. conducted in con- 
etion with their Manufactory, Broad-street, Birmingham. Esta- 
shed 1807. Richly cut and engraved Decanters in great variety, 
Wing Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and all kinds of Table Glass 
exceedingly moderate prices. Crystal glass Chandeliers, of new 
sadelegant designs, for Gas or Candles. A large stock of Foreign 
(mamentel Glass always on view. Furnishing orders executed 
vith despatch. 


SAFETY for STREET DOORS.—CHUBB’S 
PATENT LATCHES, with very small and neat keys, are per- 
fretiyeafe from the attempts of picklocks and false keys. They 
ire very strong, not liable to cet out of order, and the prige solow 
ate place them — the reach of all classes. Chubb’s Patent 
Pire-proof may 3 xesform a complete presereation for deeds, 
plate, books, &c. from fire and thieves. Chubb & Son, 57, St. 
Pat's Churchyard, London ; 28, Lord-street, od S 16, Mar- 
ket-street, Manchester ; and Horsley Fields, Wolverhampton. — 


RNAMENTAL PAPER HANGINGS, of 
English and French manufacture, consisting of Pannelled 
Decorations, and every style intended for the embellishment of all 
ptions of Residences, Cabinet Furniture, and Upholstery of 
the first class, and at moderate prices, to insure articles < the 
soundest workmanship and choicest design.—F. T. ARCHER, 
sl, -y Oxford-street, Manufactory, Royal Mills, Wandsworth, 


RICHARD LOADER begs to call the atten- 
tion to his Specimens of CABINET FURNITURE in the 
FCRNITU RE COURT at the CRYSTAL PALACE, as regards 
the quality of the wood and Verena A large Stock is 
alvays kept in the Ware-rooms, a 

23 and 24, Fl WSBURY PAVEMENT. 


SHER’S DRESSING-CASES, for Ladiesand 
Gentlemen, in silver or plated, are furnished with the mor- 
teed partitions,and warranted to stand the tropical climate; also 
Travelling and Writ Desks, Work-boxes, &c. Fisher has one 
‘thelargest stocksin London, at prices to suit all purchasers, 
br relined. Catalogues post-free.—188 and 189, Strand, corner 
# Arunde]- et. 




















MOTHERS AND N 


S. JOHNSON’ S AMERICAN Y SOOTHING 
redtits —This eivagens Remedy has been in general 
Chilares when Suffering rom wy we ey arising from painful 
Dentition, As rubbed on the Gums, the 


he Syrup is 
Child will be sltoved.. ‘ Gums be inflammation 
Tedueed. It is as by 


8, teodin to the 
timers Steel ot 
Parents 
maine RO NBON'S AMERICAN Sootauxy Si SYRUP. and to 

ames of Barcia‘ Ni 
landon ‘to whom Mrs. Johnson hes sold t 


he ), ane on the 
Samp affixed fo each Bettle.—Priee-ts. od. Boule. 


per 











OOKBINDING.—W. HOLMES, Practical 
Bookbinder, 195, Oxford-street, London. Books bound in 
Morocco, Russia, or Calf, both plain” and elegant, on the lowest 
— Gentlemen waited upon with patterns. Estimates given 
for large or email Libraries.— Address, 105, Oxford-street. 


HE. ROYAL MAGNETIC PAGE-TURNER: 
extraordinary novelty for the Musical world.—These 
clever ‘instruments. turn over the leaves of Music for the Per- 
former, preventing interru e Public are invited to v: 
them at the Koyal Polytechnic Institution, the he > Panopticon, 
and the Patentees, Druce & Co. 68, Baker. ce, for Harps, 
aed Pianos, 1/. 1s.—Submitted to the | Queen, vee Court Cirewar, 


EGISTERED STANDARD FOL 10 
FRAME, a most convenient mode of displaying Drawings 
and Works of Art, as well as an elegant appendage to the draw- 
ipg-room or library table, supe! =< the use of the Ta 
portfolio, enabling the possessor to 6 each work under glass, 
changing them at will.— a hey by J. & W. wT ORING: 
Carvers, Gilders, and Dealers in Modern Water-Colour Drawings, 
5, John-street, Uxford-street, and 3, Great Castle-street, Regent- 
street. 


ARRIAGES of the lightest Construction, best 
build and finish, at reducea prices.— For 8 ae to be Let 
on Job,a large assortmentof New and Second-hand CARRIAGES, 
comprising single and double seated Broughams, Clarences, Step- 
iece Barouches, Pilentums, Phaetons, &c.— Pease’s old- —_ 
Plished « Carriage Factory, 5, Lisle, or 11, Princes-street, Le 
square. 


0 YOU BRUISE YOUR OATS? — Great 

Saving and Good for the Apimal.—Oat Bruisers, 2. 158. 6d. 

and 41. 5a. 6d. ; Chaff Cutters, 10. 78. 6d. and 2U. 198. 6d.—Mary WED- 
Lake & Co. 118, Fenehurch-street. 

















DR. DE JONGH'S 7 
LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER 
OIL. 


PREPARED FOR MEDICINAL USE IN THE LOFFODEN 
ISLES, NORWAY, AND PUT TO THE TEST OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS ; THE MOST EFFECTUAL REMEDY FOR CON- | 
SUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, CHRONIC 
RHEUMATISM, AND ALL SCROFULOUS DISEASES. 


Appr oved of and recommended by the most distinguished Scien- 
tific Chemists, preseribed by the most eminent Medical Men, and 
supplied to the leading Hospitals of Europe. 


Extracts From MEDICAL anp SCIENTIFIC | 
TESTIMONIALS: 


‘The Lancet,’ July 29, 1854. 

“In the preference of the light brown over the pale oil we fully 
concur. We have carefully tested a specimen of the light brown 
cod-liver oil J oikaine for medical use under the direction of Dr. 
de Jongh, and obtained from the wholesale agents, Messrs. ANsaR, 
Harrorp & Co. 77, Strand. We find it to be genuine, and rich in 
iodine and the elements of bile.” 


‘The Medical Circular,’ May 10, 1854. 
“ The pale oil, even when genuine, is deficient to a considerate 
extent. if not wholly, of the volatile fatty acid, iodin 





| —The 


| 


n the Government Stam which 
or stopper of KS 2am re P, is fixed over the cork 
d in London, w Messrs. Barclay & Sons, Farri 
don-street ; Sutton & Co. Bow Churchyard ; Newbe bery & Sons, B. 
Edwards, ——. Butler, St. Paul’s Churchyard ; Sav ory & Co. New 
Bond-street ; Sanger, Oxford-street: and of most of the Venders of 
the Magnesia may be had, authenticated, by a similar Stamp, 
HERE *S AROMATIC SPLKIT OF VINEGAR, the invention 
of Mr. Henry, and the only genuine ‘preparation of tl of thatarticte, 


THE CHOLERA!!! 
Pp d by the destruction of ali Noxious Effuvia. 





REWS’S DISINFECTING FLUID.— 
b aul or 
AND STRONGEST CLOMIDE OF ZINC Quanta Se: Enea, 


yf el oe 3 
Ippin, 
End, London. Agents, 
lane, Cannon-street, City. 
eeting Fluid is a cheap, powerful, and pure 


Half-Pints, 6d.—Sold by all Chemists, Dru ists, ‘and 
Agents, aud at Commercial Wharf, Mile Na Lick 
Messrs. ‘Drew, Heyward & Barran, Bush 
N.B. * Crews’s Disinfeet 
preparation.”— Medical L Ci 


THE HOUSEWIFE’S FRIEND. 


REWS'S RINSING LIQUID, used in all 

Laundries, effectually restores and fixes colours which are 
pa a a ing water. 

on of'rinsing = ottles at 6d. and 

9d. each, by all Chemists and Vilmen in the United Kingdom.— 

Manufactory, Commercial Wharf, ind, London. Agents 

Messrs. Drew, Heyward & Barran, Bush-lane, Cannon-street, City. 








The successful a of the last Half Century have proved 


ond question that 
OWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL 


} 
possesses peculiarly nourishing powers in the growth, resto- 
ration, and improvement ef the Human Hair. It mavens it from 
falling off or turning grey—strengthens weak hair—cleanses it 
from scurf and dandrif—and makes it beautifully soft, curly, and 
glossy. Its operation in cases of ene is peculiarly active ; as 
also in the growth of the Bea rd, Whiskers, Eyebrows, and Mus- 
tachios. For it is as forming 
the basis of a beautiful head of ee —Price 3s. 6d. and 7. 'a.; Family 
ee a a —~ 10s. a a | — that size, 21a. 
P = rapper of eac ottle are the e 
ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OL in tee lines on 
Sold by A. Rowland & Sons, 20, Hatton-garden, London ; and by 
Chemists and Pe: 


INNEFORD’s PURE FLUIDMAGNESIA 

has been for many years sanctioned by the most eminent of 

the oe an remedy for Acidities, 
Heartbu: dach and Ind a Mild Aperient 
itis oéuirably mdapted for ielicate eae. perticulariy — 


Pregnancy ; and it pore ¢ Pood of Ln’ rom turni 
digestion. bined with the AcIDU LATED LEMON 
Aperien’ which is 


A it foome | an Effervesci reat @ 
, —Prepared by DINNEFORD & 
. Dispena Chemis wand de General Agents for the improved 


ie Hair Gloves and Belts.) 172, New Bond street, London, and 
sold by all emists th he Empi re. 


ETCALFE & COS NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 
Tooth Brush has the important advam of searching 

thoroughly into the divisions of the Teeth, and is famous for the 

| hairs not coming loose, 1s. An improved C lothes Brush, incapable 
| of injuring the finest nap. Penetrating Hair Brushes, with the 
| durable unbleached Rosman bristles. Flesh Brushes ot improved 
raduated and powerful Siotion, a. i Brushes, which act in 
he most successful manner. mo Se —By means of 
direct poy Metcalfe & co ore enable oe secure to their 
customers the luxury of a Genuine Smyrna Only at 

METCALFE, BINGLEY & CU.’S Sole Fstathisheens, 120 B, 

Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 

Caution.— Beware of the words ‘ ‘From Metcalfe’s,” adopted by 
some houses. 
METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2s. per box. 

UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS!—AIl sufferers from this slerming 

complaint are earnestly invited toconsult or write to Dr. ] E, 

as heguaranteesthem relief in every case. is camel has been 

successful in curing thousands of persons during the last eleven 
years, and is applicable to every kind of single and double Rup- 
ture, however bad or long-standing, in male or female of any age, 
causing no confinement or inconvenience in its use whatever. Sent 
post free to any part of ee world, with fullinstructions for use, 
on receipt of 78. 6d. in postage stamps, eash, or post-office order, 
oper at the Genera’ Post-office, to’ Dr. Herbert Leslie, 37 
anchester-street, Gray’s Inn-road, London.— At home daily (ex- 
cept Sunday) from 11 till 8 o'clock.’ A Pamphlet of Testimonials 
sent post free on receipt of one postage stamp. 
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NERVOUS SUFFERERS.—A Retired 





of chalk, the cholinic acid, bilifellinic acid, and other, ‘elements of 
bile, which are found in their normal proportions in the light 
brown oil. The utmost reliance may be pizced upon the experi- 
mental researches of Dr. de Jough, who is one of the most eminent 
of European chemists; the oil prepared by him enjoys also the 
additional sanction of the opinion of Baron liebig and the late 
Dr. Pereira, in favour of its genuineness and efficacy. Our own ex- 
perience practically confirms their ssnement, and we unhesitat- 
ingly recommend the light brown oil as the best for medicinal 
purposes, and well deserving the of the p 


Baron Liebig. 
“You have rendered an essential service to science by your re- 
searches, and your efforts to provide sufferers with this medicine 


in its purest and most genuinestate, musteusure you the gratitude 
of every one who stands in need of its use. 


Dr. Jonathan Pereira. 


“ IT know that no one can be better, and few so well, 





Clergy having been restored to health in afew days, after 
many years of great nervous suffering, is anxious to make known 
to others the means of cure; he will, therefore, send (free), on re- 
ceiving a stam envelope, e; Properly, addressed, a copy of the pre- 
scription used.—Direct, t! E. DOU GLAS, 18, Holland- 
street, Brixton, L London. 


PEAMETON' S PILL of HEALTH ef effectually 


removes headache, sickness, dizziness, pains in the chest, 
&c.; are highly grateful to the m tion, create 
appetite, relieve languor and depression of spirits ; aot to those 
who suffer from drowsiness, heaviness, and singing in the head and 
ears, they offer advantages that will not fail to be appreciated.— 
Sold by all’ Venders of of Medicine. Price 1s. 14d. per box. 


LAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS, 
price ls. 14d. and 28. 9d. per box.— Among the many dis- 
coveries that characterize this eventful age, nothing has conferred 
such a boon upon as humanity as the discovery of this ex- 














with the physical and chemical properties of this ‘medicine as 
yourself, whom I regard as the highest authority on the subject. 
The oi! which you gave me was of the very finest quality, whether 
apg with reference to its colour, flavour, or chemical pro- 
perties ; lam Sati that for medicinal purposes no finer 
oil can ‘S's procured.” 


Sold Wholesale and Retail, in bottles labelled with Dr. de 
Jongh’s stamp and signature, by 
ANSAR, HARFORD & CO. 77, STRAND, London, 
Sole Consignees and Agents for oe United Kingdom and the 
British Possessions, at the following prices -— 
yoo Measure —Half- Pinte, 2a. 6d. ; . Od. 
*x* Four half-pint bottles forwarded, CARRIAGE PAID, to any 
partof land, on receipt of a remittance of Ten Shillings, 





imted | cellent medi for Gout and Kheumatism.—fSold by all Medicine 
Venders. Observe that ‘Thomas Prout, 229, St London,” is 
impressed upon the Government stamp. 





OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS won- 
derfully efficacious in Curing SCROPULA, OLD WOUNDS, 
LBG8.— Mr... # oe-maker, of 


deenshire, suffered for a long nay ow 
rtions of the 


from which 4 came He was at the 

Meets 5 Infirmar: for several weeks, but in defiance of the treat- 

ment he became so muc! worse | that the surgeon ad- 

vised him t to have the limb amputated. On his obiesting to this, 

he was as when he commenced using Hollo- 
and Pills, which have so effectually cuned him 

moot exesilent 


oat he is able to resume his —— and now enjo 


—Sold by all at Professor Holloway’s Esta- 
blishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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Permanently enlarged to 24 Pages. 


nner. 


Every SATURDAY, Foolscap Quarto, price 4d., or Stamped 5d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTER-COMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN, 
ARTISTS, ANTIQUARIES, GENEALOGISTS, 
PHOTOGRAPHERS, &c. 





NOTES AND QUERIES will, it is believed, be found to bring before the general reader every 
week a vast amount of curious and interesting information. It was established for the purpose of 
furnishing to all lovers of Literature a CoMMONPLACE-BOooK, in which they might, on the one hand, 
record for their own use and the use of others those minute facts—those elucidations of a doubtful 
phrase or disputed passage—those illustrations of an obsolete custom—those scattered biographical 
anecdotes or unrecorded dates—which all who read occasionally stumble upon ;—and, on the other, of 
supplying a medium through which they might address those Queries, by which the best informed are 
sometimes arrested in the midst of their labours, in the hope of receiving solutions of them from some 
of their brethren. The success which has attended this endeavour to supply a want long felt by lite- 
rary men, is rendered manifest by the necessity of permanently enlarging the Paper from 16 to “4 pages. 





*,* For opinions of The Quarterly Review, Atheneum, Examiner, Literary Gazette, Spectator, Dublin 
Review, &c., as to the utility, &c. of NoTES AND QUERIES, see Prospectus. 





4 Specimen Number sent on receipt of four postage stamps. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


is also issued in Monthly Parts, for the convenience of those who may either have a difficulty in pro- 
curing the unstamped Weekly Numbers, or may prefer receiving it monthly. Each Part contains 
Papers by some of our most distinguished writers. Those already issued contain Articles by 

Lord Braybrooke. 


John Britton, Esq. 
John Bruce, Esq. 
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W. D. Cooper, Esq. 
Bolton Corney, Esq. 
P. Cunningham, Esq. 
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Dr. Dalton. 

Professor De Morgan. 
Dr. Diamond. 
Hepworth Dixon, Esq. 
Sir Fortunatus Dwarris. 
Sir Henry Ellis. 

C. Forbes, Esq. 

E. Foss, Esq. 


Douglas Jerrold, Esq. 
Rev. Dr. Kennedy. 

R. J. King, Esq. 

Rev. L. B. Larking. 

Marc Antony Lower, Esq. 
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J. H. Marklaid, Esq. 

J. E. B. Mayor, Esq. 
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R. Monckton Milnes, Esq. M.P. 


George Stephens, Esq. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 


is also published in Half-Yearly Volumes, each with very copious Index, price 10s. 6d. cloth boards. 
Of these, Nine have been published ; and a few Complete Sets, price 4/. 14s, 6d., may still be had. 





The following List of Subjects treated upon will show that these volumes are not merely of tempo- 
rary interest, but of lasting value for reference :— 


Literary History. 

Bibliography. 

Biographical Ilustrations. 

Popular Manners and Customs. 

Origin of Proverbial Sayings. 

Folk-Lore. 

Illustrations of Shakspeare. 

lilustrations of Chaucer and Early 
English Literature. 


Glossarial Notes. Ballads and Old Poetry. 

Notes on Hallam, Macaulay, &c. | Remarkable Events in English,Scotch, 

Genealogy and Heraldry. | and Irish History. 

Miscellaneous Antiquities, Anglo-Saxon Literature. 

Ecclesiastical History. Fine Arts. 

Writings of English and Continental | Natural History. 
Reformers. Photography, especially in its Relation 

| History of London and its Neighbour- to Archeology. 

hood. | &e. &e. 


“« As a mass of curious, out-of-the-way information upon almost every matter that may be supposed 
to be of interest to educated minds, a volume of NoTES AND QUERIES is of itself a curiosity, and 
quite an out-of-the-way treasure. Wholly apart from its very great value as an aid to the literary 
labourer who works upon unhacknied material,—a point so well r ized that it need not be urged, 
—we would suggest that the reader for amusement scarcely could take up a miscellany that contains 
more anecdote and quaint accounts of odd things new to his mind, than a volume of NoTEs AND 
QUERIES......It may lead to the formation of some notion on the point if we state that the Index to 
this fifth volume contains not many less than three thousand five hundred references to subjects upon 
which there is information given in its pages.” —Examiner. 





GEORGE BELL, No. 186, FLEET-STREET, 
And by order of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


T. BOSWORTH’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


1. 
M. RIO’S WORK ON ART, 


The POETRY of CHRISTIAN ApRr 
Translated from the French of A. F. RIO. Post 8V0. with 
“nt d and beautiful di 

“ ont t' isi 
subject “those who wish to malke them: es masters of tie St 
ory of one e ™m im nt phases 
than consult M. Rio’s book." U7] News. on © a bate 


. 2. 
DONA BLANCA of NAVARRE 
An Historical Romance. By DON FRANCISCO VILIQy. 
LADA. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

“ Much freshness of style, and many interesting descriptions” 


“ Equal to Dumas in his best mood.”— Dispatch. 
“A profoundly interesting romance.”—Morning Advertiser, 


3. 
CAVALRY: its HISTORY ay 
TACTICS. By Capt. L. E. NOLAN, 15th Hussars. 
Cen, pect 8vo. naif bound. — Binstentions, 10s. 64. 
“A -writte: -digested » full of 
and valuable sugzestions”— Daily News. eheaptitaesaoe 
“From the rich fund of interesting anecdote with which j 
abounds, it will attract and delight the general aa 


ndian Mail 


4. 
The BIBLE in the COUNTING. 


HOUSE: a Course of Lectures to Merchants. By the Rey, 
Dr. BOARDMAN. Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rey. 
ROBT. BICKERSTETH, M.A. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

“ An exceedingly useful and practical work.” 


y. Dr. Cui 
“The porate and eloquent language in which the ex 
are couched will doubtless add much to their intrinsic worth, ani 
induce many to peruse them who would turn aside from 
and less attractive discourses.”—Britannia. 


5. 

The FINE ARTS, their NATURE 
and RELATIONS ; with Detailed Criticisms on certain Pic. 
tures of the Italian and French Schools. By M. GUIZT 
Translated from the French, with the assistance of the Au- 
thor, by GeorGe Grove. With Illustrations drawn on Wool 
by George Scharf,jun. Medium 8vo. cloth extra, 14s. 

“ What need we say of the exquisite jud and 
baruins with which the author has carried down the history 


the Fine Arts, from their supposed birth in Greece.” 
Morwing Chromide 





4 6. 
CLYTIA: a Tale of the Southem 


States; and other Poems. By G.GERARD 12mo. 3s. 6i. 
“ The tale is prettily told, with some sweet passages.”—Press. 


7. 
The SPECTATOR: a new Edit., with 
a Biographical and Critical Preface, and Explanatory Notes 
To be completed in 4 vols. Vols. 1. and Il. are now ready. 
Price 2s. 6d. each sewed, or 3s. cloth. 


8. 

The SPECTATOR: carefully revised, 
with Prefaces, Historical and Biographical, by ALEX- 
ANDER CHALMERS, A.M. A New Edition, in six hané- 
some royal 8vo. volumes, price 36s. cloth; or, well bound, 
calf gilt, 45s. 


9. 
LETTERS from the NILE. By J.\. 


CLAYTON, 13th Light Dragoons. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

“ A series of lively letters, descriptive of an Egyptian excursion. 
We advise those who intend to take the same journey, a8 & 
those who do not, to resort to his letters for entertainment al 
advice.”—Morning Post. 


10. 
The FATE of CHRISTENDOM. By 
HENRY DRUMMOND, Third Edition enlarged, 8vo. ls 


ll. 

KISMET; or, the DOOM of TURKEY! 
Embodying the Impressions derived from Visits to ths! 
Country in 1827 and 1847, By CHARLES MACF 
Esq. 12mo. cloth, price 6s. 

“A most instructive and entertaining contribution to the Es: 


ern controversy.”—Press. 


12, 
CHRONICLES of CARTAPHILUS 


Nineteen Centuries. By DAVID HOFFMAN, Esq. Vols! 
and II. royal 8vo. cloth, price 21s. each. : 

“ A narrative derived from, and illustrative of, ancient bist 
penned in a free and vigorous style, and abounding in traits ¥ 
make the study of the past a positive pleasure. ; 
a large and liberal spirit, it is endowed with good feeling and 6 
= and cannot fail to make a deep impression upon the gene™ 
min r 
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